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JAMES HOLLEDGE 



JN the early hours of the morning 
on August 14, 1936, two Scotland 
Yard men arrived at a block of fur- 
nished flats in Shepherds Bush, 
London, to investigate the year's 
most brutal and baffling murder, 
which was to lead to a double man- 
hunt almost unique in English crime 
history. , 

The dead body of an old woman, 
who had a furnished flat in the 
building, had been found bound and 
gagged, as she was left by a thief 
who had ransacked her pitiful be- 


longings for a meague sum secreted 
in a trunk under her bed. 

Superintendant Walter Hambrook 
was in charge, aijd he found the 
poor woman’s body swathed in 
sheets, dusters and old clothing, 
which served as an effective gag. All 
too effective, unfortunately, for 
ultimately she had suffocated to 

The other detective was a finger- 
print expert, who soon got to work 
with his powder and lenses. On the 
overturned trunk he found a trace 
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of a man’s broad thumb and fore- 
finger. The same print was repeated 
on a handbag, which was found 
thrown in a comer and emptied of 
its contents. 

Hambrook, meanwhile, had been 
interrogating the other tenants, who 
told him that the dead woman was 
Mrs. Ada Fortcscue, a 66-year-old 
widow who collected the rents from 
several of the flats. It was this 
money, apparently, S that had at- 
% traded her killer. 

They drew his attention also to a 
room which was let to casual couples. 
The last lodgers therein had stayed 
a week, but had left suddenly two 
days before, about the time the 
police estimated the murder had been 
committed. 

It didn't take the Superintendent 
long to get into that room, for the 
evidence of hasty departure sug- 
gested this had been the lair of his 
quarry. The furniture was checked 
for fingerprints, and those of the 
same man and a woman discovered. 

The chiefs at the Yard were elated. 
Surely this was a ready made case, 
for the murder must have been 
committed by this man. Although 
his prints were unrecorded in those 
on file, a perfect description of him 
and his companion was available. 
Their apprehension was only a 
question of time — and a very short 
time at that — was the general 
opinion. 

Famous Sir Bernard Spilsbury ex- 
amined the body and revealed just 
how brutal and callous the killer 
had been. The face and head were 
bruised as if an unmerciful beating 
had been inflicted upon the frail 
victim to force her to reveal the 
location of the rent money she Jield. 
But she had not given in easily. 
With the furious but unavailing 
strength that comes to those in des- 
peration, she had clawed at the 
fiend standing over her. Her nails 
were broken, and under some were 


minute portions of skin that showed 
how she had scratched his face or 
hands. 

To thousands of constables all over 
the United Kingdom were sent post- 
ers detailing the crime and the 
wanted pair. 

"A couple giving the name of 
Williams were tenants in the build- 
ing," it explained. “They disappear- 
ed a day or two before the crime was 
discovered. Every endeavour has 
been made to trace them, but they 
have not come forward. Landlords 
and landladies who let furnished 
rooms are asked to assist the police. 
If you have persons as described be- 
low in occuupation please communic- 
ate with the nearest police station. 
“SCRUTINISE YOUR LODGERS. 
THEY MAY BE WITH YOU NOW." 

In their deserted room Hambrook 
had uncovered two pertinent clues 
Which it was thought might lead to 
their whereabouts or disclosure of 
their real identity. They were a pair 
of men’s work trousers, and a manu- 
facturer’s label removed from a 
woman’s dress. The trousers were old 
and of cheap make, so could not be 
traced; but particles of dust in the 
pockets and seams suggested the 
owner to be a labourer, probably on 
road construction. Similarly with the 
dress, for the factory named had 
produced thousands, and many shops 
in this district alone stocked them. 

Nevertheless, detectives painstaking- 
ly started to visit such shops, for 
there had been no success with the 
posters. They had merely caused 
embarrassment to those couples 
whose way of life and disregard of 
matrimonial responsibilities had 
aroused the ire of suspicious land- 

The case that had appeared so 
simple began to be a headache. A 
month went by, and the suspects 
seemed to have vanished — not so 
hard a task, really, when there are 
eight million people around you. 
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Then Detective Inspector Huish 
struck oil. He located the frock shop 
where the woman had purchased her 
dress. The assistant remembered 
selling it to her as some alterations 
had to be made. Her description of 
the customer tallied perfectly with 
that of the missing woman. 

By itself this information did not 
seem so important. But the keen 
detective brain of Huish realised it 
might lead to something that would 
crack the case wide open — nothing 
less than a full length photograph 
of the woman herself In the street 
just before he entered the shop to 
question the salesgirl, he had been 
snapped by a street photographer. 
Was it not possible that he had also 
taken the woman when she visited 
the shop about five weeks before? 

It was, and within a few minutes 
the surprised photographer, an in- 
telligent young fellow named George 
Miller, was speeding in a police car 
to Scotland Yard to interview Ham- 
brook. The detectives’ enthusiasm 
wilted a little, however, when told 
that there would probably be 10,000 
photos taken during the week the 
couples had lodged at Shepherds 
Bush. 

“Never mind though," snapped 
Hambrook. “It’s a job that will have 
to be done. The films can be pierced 
together and run through a pro- 
jecting machine. We can improvise 
a miniature theatre and show it to 
all the people who saw the couple. 
There are the other lodgers and 
neighbours and the shop assistant. 
Surely one of them will be able to 
spot her.” 

Altogether 8000 of the photos had 
been thrown on to the screen before 
Mrs. Annie Gould, who lived in 
Shepherds Bush and had seen the 
Williams couple while out shopping, 
gave an excited shout. 

"That's them! That’s Mr. and Mrs. 
Williams!” she cried. 

The assembled police officers gasp- 


ed at their luck. Not only did they 
have the woman’s likeness to be 
printed and distributed, but Wil- 
liams himself, the actual murderer, 
must have accompanied her to the 
door of the shop, and thus, unwit- 
tingly, presented them with a re- 
production of his features that would 
undoubtedly lead to his capture. 

The first development came almost 
immediately. A constable seeing the 
photograph rushed to his superior. 
“Is this the man we’ve been looking 
for all the time?” he queried. “Why, 

I know him. It’s Alf Stratford.'' 

Although, of course, they had no 
means of knowing it, full particulars 
of this man had been available all 
along in the police files. Aged 41, 
he had been reported missing from 
the home of his wife and six child- 
ren. Routine inquiries were institut- 
ed and a sordid love triangle re- 
vealed. Mary Flynn, a young girl 
living in the same building and 
with whom Stratford had a liaison, 
had also left home. The inference 
was obvious. The pair had run away 
together and there was nothing the 
police could do about it. 

Nothing, that is, until now, for 
instead of being the stars in an 
illicit love drama the unhappy 
couple had become the villains of a 
murder chase. Running short of 
money they had turned to robbery, 
which led them to a killing. Perhaps 
now they were again short of funds, 
and, not being professional criminals, 
would appeal to friends and relati- 
ves for help. Men were put on guard 
outside the houses of such people 
and their letters intercepted. 

The constant anxiety and hiding 
began to tell on the girl. She was 
only 20, and her romance had turned 
to tragedy. To relieve herself she 
wrote some letters to an old work- 
mate, as the police had shrewdly 
anticipated. Unknown to this woman, 
the pitiful appeal, “Things are 
coming to an end. We are hungry 
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and have no money," had already 
been read by detectives who hurried 
to the suburb shown by the post- 
mark— Dalston Junction. 

In all manner of disguises, from 
salesmen to beggars and street sing- 
ers, picked men began a vigil in the 
streets of this district. Each one 
knew the faces he was looking for 
as well as he knew his own and 
eagerly scanned the passers-by. There 
would surely be promotion for the 
lucky man who could tap Strath- 
ford on the i shoulder. 

When the capture came it was 
done so quietly, and the wanted man 
appeared so relieved and docile, that 
it had all the characteristics of an 
anti-climax. In the station he sat 
down and told them where they 
could find his paramour. 

She too appeared glad to see the 
tall, stern men who were soon 
knocking at the door of the squalid 
room they had rented. 

Although warned, she babbled 
away almost hysterically. “I’m happy 
it’s over,” she insisted. “He tied her 


up but it wasn't very tight. It kept 
on coming undone. We couldn’t get 
the gags around her mouth. She 
kept pulling them off. We’re both 
as much to blame. They were all 
loose when we left her. We expected 
you to turn up sooner or later." 

In court Stratford, although aged 
and haggard, played the part of a 
chivalrous lover. He admitted every- 
thing, but insisted the girl was 
innocent. 

“Why, she tried to pull me away 
from the old woman,” he told the 
stolid English jury. “She tried to pull 
my hands from Mrs. Fortescue’s 
face, and got her fingers bit for her 
trouble.” 

Of course the verdict was a fore- 
gone conclusion. Stratford was found 
guilty of murder and sentenced to 
death. Apparently, however, the 
words of the lawyer, “Her only 
crime was to have loved too well,” 
had their effect. Mary Flynn was 
only guilty of the lesser crime of 
manslaughter, for which the penalty 
was eight years imprisonment. 
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MARIE FANNING 

Whenever a whale is washed ashore there’s a 
headache for authorities — and a wasted fortune. 


J^IBERAL Party members in New 
South Wales were faced with a 
difficult task in September last year. 
It was the disposal of a 30 foot 
whale which had made an untimely 
intrusion into political affairs. 

The Liberal Party was holding a 
school for candidates at Kim’s Camp 
on the East Coast, when the whale 
was washed up on the beach nearby 
and stranded by the tide. It wasn’t 
until it had been dead several days 
and an unpleasant odour began to 
drift towards the camp, that its pres- 
ence was discovered. Members of 
the camp came to a speedy decision. 
They would have to move the whale 
and quickly. But the disposal of 25 
tons of whale flesh in a rapidly de- 
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caying condition was not an easy 
matter. While ways and means were 
being debated, the odour grew 
stronger and many thought it might 
be simpler to pack up and shift 
camp. ! Al] 

Volunteers were called for, and 
with improvised masks and an as- 
sortment of tomahawks and saws, 
they set to work to cut up the car- 
case. After several hours of arduous 
and nauseating labour, the men suc- 
ceeded in hacking the whale into 
several great hunks, which were 
towed separately out to sea. 

The stranding of large whales on 
Australian shores has always been 
a source of embarrassment and 
worry to the Government and local 


bodies who have to devise methods 
for their removal. 

In January, 1940, a dead 65 foot 
Sperm whale was cast up on Bil- 
linga Beach near Coolangatta in 
New South Wales. In three days 
more than 10.000 curious people 
flocked to the shore to see this huge 
mammal. But as hot sunshine hasten- 
ed its decay, the spectators' en- 
thusiasm was short-lived. Workmen 
who tried to attack the whale with 
axes, only managed to chop off its 
tail and then had to retire because 
of the stench, which became so bad 
that residents of the district feared 
they would have to evacuate their 
houses. 

A second attempt at cutting up the 
carcase was also abandoned and the 
town council, realising that burial 
was impossible, tried dynamiting 
the 100 ton body. This, too, was un- 
successful. Finally two powerful 
tugs were hired to tow the whale 

It is regrettable that whales strand- 
ed or captured by chance should 
have to be disposed of in this man- 
ner as they take with them to the 
bottom of the ocean a small fortune 
in oil, ambergris, spermaceti and 
whalebone. 

The fabulous prices which can be 
obtained for products extracted from 
the whale make it one of the most 
valuable animals to be found either 
in the sea or on the land. Whale oil 
alone, of which some whales have 
been known to yield 26 tons, has 
a price today of £112 a ton. Am- 
bergris, a biliary secretion from the 
intestines of the Sperm whale is 
used extensively in the preparation 
of expensive perfumes, and is worth 
more than £100 per pound. 

The Sperm whale also produces 
spermaceti, a translucent, crystal- 
line substance which is used as a 
cosmetics base, and realises a steadily 
increasing price each year. 

Whalebone is always in demand 


for knife handles, boning of ladies' 
corsets, and is sometimes used in the 
manufacture' of certain types of fur- 
niture: In recent years, whale steak, 
which is not unlike beef, but darker 
in colour and with a slightly sweeter 
taste, has also found a market. 

Scientists believe that the whale 
was originally a land animal, walk- 
ing with legs like any other quad- 
ruped, and having a nose, mouth, 
teeth and ears similar to domestic 
cattle. The theory is that when it 
took to water, its body grew long 
and streamlined and its forelegs 
became flattened and padded with 
tissue and blubber to form paddles. 
These paddles or flippers then ceased 
to operate at the joints, with the ex- 
ception of the shoulders, and in- 
stead of being used for forward 
movement, are now employed only 
to turn, dive or ascend to the sur- 

The powerful tail, which is the 
whale's sole means of propulsion, 
is believed to have developed from 
the merging of the hind legs. 

Unlike that of its fellow inhabit- 
ants of the sea, the whale’s blood 
is warm, having a temperature of 
from 31.1 to 36.9 degrees centigrade, 
only a few degrees lower than that of 
a horse, which is usually about 38.2 
degrees. Its skin is thick and soft, 
and below this the blubber, a cushion 
of fat, protects the body heat from 
the chill waters in which the mam- 
mal often dwells. 

On land the whale may or may not 
have had a covering of hair, but if 
it did, this has now disappeared 
with the exception of a few bristles 
on it's head and chin. 

Probably the strangest feature of 
the whale’s transition from a land 
to a sea animal is the migration of 
its nostrils from the middle of the 
face to the top of the head. A whale 
has no sense of smell, and does 
not breathe under water, although 
it can remain submerged for periods 
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up to an hour or more. During this 
time its nostrils close tightly, open- 
ing again as the whale rises to the 
surface, and allowing the release of 
water vapour accumulated during 
submersion. Actually the expulsion 
of this water, called a spout, is 
caused by air which has become 
heated and saturated with water 
vapour while under pressure in the 
whale’s lungs. When the nostrils are 
opened, the air from the lungs con- 
tacts the colder outer air and the 
vapour is condensed, sending a 
column of spray high into the air. 

The ears of a whale are ridicul- 
ously small and placed a few feet 
behind the eyes. Its eyes are also 
small, being without the opaque 
membrane found on the eyes of fish, 

' and which they are able to raise or 
lower at will as a means of pro- 
tection. 

A whale’s teeth are of whalebone, 
hanging in two rows from the upper 
jaw with the inner edges frayed into 
long bristly points, these points fit- 
ting together in such a way as Id 
act as strainers for food. When 
hungry, the whale merely opens its 


mouth and swims forward into the 
midst of a shoal of lobsters or 
shrimps and collects its meal. 

Female whales are good mothers. 
Their young, usually 9 or 10 feet 
long at birth, are born in the same 
way as animals and are suckled with 
milk. During the first few months 
they appear to have difficulty with 
their breathing, and are constantly 
cared for by the mother, who does 
not leave them entirely to their own 
resources until the third year. 

From the blubber which is wrap- 
ped around the whale's body is ob- 
tained the best quality oil, but when 
the whole carcase is boiled down, 
even the flesh and bones, which are 
spongy, produce considerable quant- 
ities of oil. The most prolific yield- 
ers are the White Whale, found only 
in Arctic waters, and the Greenland 
Right Whale, a gruesome looking 
monster with an enormous head 10 
feet deep and 12 feet wide. 

The Humpback Whale is also a good 
yielder, and it is from this species, 
which is known to exist in great 
numbers around the Australian coast, 
that the Australian Government 
hopes to derive a revenue of half 
a million pounds a season when the 
old whaling station at Point Cloates, 
West Australia, is re-established this 

But because of the ambergris and 
spermaceti which can be obtained 
from it, the Sperm whale is the 
most sought after in - all parts of the 
world. 

The oil from a Sperm whale’s 
head is much more valuable than 
that obtained from its body blubber 
because of its spermaceti content. 
The spermaceti itself is taken from 
the huge cavity of the mammal's 
skull, which measures 8 to 9 feet 
in depth. 

Ambergris from the Sperm whale 
has sometimes been found floating 
on the sea or washed up on the shore, 
and people who have found it have 
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not always realised its nature or 
worth. This fight, fatty substance is 
opaque in lustre, ashy in colour 
and has variegations like marble. It 
is highly inflammable and when 
heated gives forth a pleasant odour. 

It is believed that the Sperm whale 
goes deeper into the ocean than any 
other type of whale, with the ex- 
ception perhaps of the Bottlenose. 
A cable repair ship, in April 1932, 
dragged up a 45 foot Sperm whale 
from a depth of 3,240 feet near the 
coast of Columbia, South America, 
and it was estimated that the pres- 
sure it had sustained at this depth 
was about 1400 lbs to the square 
inch. 

When large whales leave the ocean 
depths for shallower water, they 
frequently become a grave menace 
to shipping. 

A 98 foot whale entered the har- 
bour of Cristobal, Panama, a few 
years ago, and being unable to find 
its way out, tried to pass up the 
canal towards the first locks at 
Gatun. Ships waiting to enter the 
canal were held up until the whale 
had been killed with machine guns. 
It was then towed by tugs to the 
Cristobal Docks, where it was hoped 
to extract some of the oil. Two 75 
ton cranes and an engine of the 
Panama Railroad were attached to 
the whale by steel cables, but it was 
found impossible to raise the colos- 
sal creature from the water. 

Tugs again had to tow the carcase 
through the harbour and out to sea, 
but later it drifted ashore some 
miles down the coast near a native 
village. The intense heat caused 
rapid decomposition and the natives 
had to leave the village. They appeal- 
ed to the Government to remove the 
whale and for the third tirhe the 
great bulk was attached by tow- 
ropes to several tugs and taken out 
to sea. There Army planes from the 
Panama Canal zone bombed it from 
the air and blew it to pieces. 


So once again efforts to salvage 
the valuable products of a whale 
were defeated. 

Many a person has blissfully 
dreamed of one day making a for- 
tune by capturing a whale and re- 
moving its precious contents, but 
no amateur whaler has yet been able 
to overcome the overpowering, fast 
travelling odour which begins to 
rise from the flesh of the whale a 
few hours after its death. Profes- 
sional whalers have such facilities 
at hand, that the dissection of the 
whale can be commenced imm'edi- 
ately it is drawn from the water and 
completed before the odour has be- 
come too nauseating. But all the 
clothing worn by these men while 
a whale is being handled has later 
to be destroyed, as once whale smell 
makes contact with it, it cannot be 
dispelled. 

But despite this and other disad- 
vantages, every time a whale is land- 
ed there is a fortune— a stinking for- 
tune, but still a lot of money— wrap- 
ped u in the inconvenient parcel. 
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fun 


Pain was 


When pain makes the nerves 
and the tears come, some 
people, really have a good 


HE THOUGHT 


"^/HEN they carried the Argentin- 
ian youth, Umberto, into the 
hospital, he was close to death. He 
was still conscious, and as he was 
brought to the operating table, ne 
insisted that he needed no medical 
attention His lips down-twisted in 
agony, there was yet in his eyes a 
look of abandoned happiness; and 
as the doctors bared his abdomen, 
they saw a deep, six-inch wide cut. 

It was self-inflicted— not because 
Umberto wished to die or had suici- 


dal tendencies but because injuring 
himself was, to this strange youth, a 
source of intense pleasure. Around 
the new wound, the doctors saw 
• scars of old cuts, crudely stitched by 
unskilled hands. 

For Umberto was a masochist: he 
got sexual pleasure by inflicting in- 
jury on himself. He admitted that he 
had been cutting his abdomen for 
years and then, with his impulse 
satisfied, he had sewn up the wound 
with ordinary needle and thread, 
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This time, the knife had gone too 
deep, and the wound had become 
infected. 

The case of Umberto, though ex- 
treme, is not unusual. The London 
Daily Mail, on May 7, 1901, for in- 
stance, carried this news item: “Ivan 
Plotnikoff, a 28-year-old peasant, 
residing at Brelovsh near Kharkoff, 
called at a public library there and 
asked for a book which would teach 
him ‘to live in truth,’ as he expressed 
himself. He was given the Holy 
Gospel. A few days later a rumour 
spread that he had cut off his hand. 

When Plotnikoff had read in the 
Gospel the text, ‘And if thy eye 
offend thee, pluck it out' (Matt. V. 
29) he took it literally and being ex- 
alted, began to remove the eye. As 
he possessed no awl and was unable 
to remove the eye, he secured an 
axe, and with remarkable coolness 
chopped off his hand at the wrist with 
the fourth blow. Doctors were 
amazed that he was able to walk 
fifteen miles to the hospital with- 
out falling from loss of blood.” 
Plotnikoff, too, was a masochist, 
whose urge to commit self-injury was 
born in religious frenzy. 

According to one authority, sadism 
— the urge to hurt others — and mas- 
ochism are akin, for the emotionally 
disturbed person is apt to become 
sadist and masochist in turn. The 
man who ill-treats his dog; the em- 
ployer who castigates an employee 
far beyond need; the school teacher 
who unduly inflicts corporal punish- 
ment on a pupil ... all these are 
sadists And, the chances are, they 
are also masochists 
“An individual may start out to 
be a sadist, hurting others in frustr- 
ation,” says Dr. Eilhard von Dom- 
arus, a noted American psychiatrist. 
“Then, feeling a sense of shame for 
his deeds, he deliberately sets him- 
self a form of penance by hurting 
himself or exposing himself to 


It is true, however, that not all 
sadists turn to masochism. Haigh, the 
“acid bath murderer,” apparently 
felt no remorse for his victims — 
dr for himself. Ilse Koch, whose 
infamy at Buchenwald prisoner-of- 
war camp brought her imprisonment, 
was a sadist of the highest degree. 

Religious fervor is not an unusual 
inspiration for masochism, for in most 
creeds there are many instances of 
self-humiliation as penance for sins. 
When Plotnikoff cut off his hand, 
he was probobaly urged by the same 
emotion that caused Biblical char- 
acters to don camel-hair coats. 

In India, for instance, a man’s 
corporeal frame has for ages been 
considered the greatest hindrance t'o 
the attainment by the spirit of its 
proper destiny. The body, then, 
must be sacrificed for the good of 
the' soul. Or, in the words of Pro- 
fessor Sir Monier Williams : “Ac- 
cording to Hindu theory, the per- 
formances of penances are like 
making deposits in the bank of 
Heaven. By degrees, an enormous 
credit is accumulated which enables 
the depositor to draw the amount of 
his saving without fear of his draft 
being refused payment.” 

This philosophy has manifested it- 
self in Yoga, a practice that 
causes its followers to undergo, 
voluntarily, tortures to mortify the 
flesh. One of the oldest Indian leg- 
ends concerns two brothers who, 
spurning the evils of the flesh, cloth- 
ed themselves in the bark of trees, 
allowed their hair to become matted 
and filty, besmeared thebselves with 
dirt from head to foot and entered 
the forests There, they subjeeted 
themselves to terrible poivations. 
They stood for years on their toes, 
with their arms upraised and then- 
eyes always open. To prove their 
contempt for wordly things, they 
even cut off flesh from their bodies 
and threw them into a fire. 

The gods, looking down on the 
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Marjorie Main is rapidly becoming famous in her role of Ma 
Kettle in the comic "Ma and Pa Kettle” series of films. When 
an interviewer sought to see her on the set during the working 
of “Ma and Pa Kettle Go To Town," she led the way to her 
dressing room. 

“Let's have a cup of tea,” she said. There in her dressing 
room was an electric stove and all the utensils of light house 
keeping. 

“Got to have some place to make my coffee and cook a 
bite,” Marjorie explained. “The studio doesn’t like it, but 1 
do!” 

So Marjorie Main Kettle cooks for herself in her dressing 
with fine contempt for the well set-up restaurant. 

—from “Photoplay,” the world’s best motion picture magazine. 


men, beseeched them to forego 
further suffering, but the brothers 
were adamant. At last, when death 
was close, the gods granted them 
many privileges in return for fore- 
saking the forest. Amongst the 
things promised was that the two 
should be immune from danger ex- 
cept from one another. 

And so the brothers returned to 
their tribe. A human sidelight to 
the legend is that from that day 
forward, they spent their days in 
lascivious living. 

As a legend, the story has not the 
romanticism usually attached to 
legends of other countries; yet it is 
symbolical of a country where suf- 
fering has always been rife, and 
where masochism plays an import- 
ant part of everyday life, for much 
of India’s travail has been self- 
inflicted. 

To the Western mind, the picture 
of the fakir or sadhu is most often 
represented by a figure lying on 
a bed of nails. This practice, too, 
stems from a legend. 

It is recorded that the god Bishura, 
a lusty man in battle, was borne 
into wars in his chariot, and after 
surviving many ordeals was eventual- 


ly killed. Struck by spear after 
spear, his body was thrown from 
the chariot, but was upheld from 
the ground by a couch of spears. 

The sadhus of India are venerated 
to the extreme, perhaps because to 
Hindhus they symbolise the suffer- 
ings of their country. The sadistic 
instincts common to all nations is 
founded in the will to live, in the 
determination to hurt before re- 
ceiving hurt. In India, however, the 
impulse for destruction has turned 
inward so that it is, in effect, a 
frustration of a frustration. 

A sadhu will sit in the midst of 
five surrounding fires, allowing the 
sun to beat down on him mercilessly 
and will continue to so sit for days 
on end; another will stand for weeks 
on one leg, or tie his arm to a support 
until the limb is shrunken and rriis- 
hapen; yet another will hold his 
hand closed until the nails of the 
fingers have eaten their way into 
the emaciated flesh. 

Even the lower castes attempt to 
“make deposits in the bank of 
heaven” by piercing their tongues 
with metal slivers or by sinking knives 
into their bodies. 

There is no doubt that sadhuism 
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is an authentic example of that 
philosophy we dispose of casually as 
“mind over matter.” Some years ago, 
the Medical Faculty of the Cal- 
cutta University had before it a 
Yogi named Nara Singh who, after 
pouring hydrochloric acid into the 
palm of his hand, transferred it to 
his mouth. This routine was re- 
peated, but this time with sulphuric 
acid. Finally, he swallowed 14 one- 
inch nails and eight square inches of 
glass. X-rayed, his stomach revealed 
that there had been no deception. 

There is no doubt, either, that 
some reputed Yogis are inspired by 
the unworthy — but human — urge 
to make an easy living. There was, 
for instance, no masochistic inspir- 
ation behind the activities of 'the 
“sadhu” who, begging dish before 
him, sat in the streets of Bombay 
with a stiletto through his throat. 


That, anyway, was the picture pre- 
sented to the casual passerby; but 
the fact was that he had broken 
the shaft of the stiletto from the 
hilt, and soldered each part to a 
circlet of metal that fitted snugly 
around his throat. 

Umberto . . . Plotkinoff ... the 
sadhus. Self-shame and religious 
fervour. Haigh and Ilse Koch. The 
man who beats his dog and the man 
who cruelly unbraids his employees 
. . . there are factors that contribute 
to the world's complexities, symptoms 
of a planet’s ills. 

Sadism — and to a lesser extent, 
masochism — are impulses that are 
possessed by all of us. Dr. Eilhard Von 
Domarus points out, masochism is 
but an inverted form of sadism. So 
that having conquered one, it is a 
good deal less likely that an individ- 
ual will suffer from the other. 
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Mary Frith put a pistol in her belt, tangled 
with England’s civil war, and earned her- 
self a nickname and a nice profiit. 



^OMEN were satin and silk clad 
playthings, or sombre drudges 
in the stormy early seventeenth 
century of Charles I, and Crom- 
well’s protectorate, but when one 
kicked over the traces she went the 
whole way . . . and her life was 
as rip-roaring as the times. 

Even Georges Sand gained no 
greater glory in her own sphere than 
did the Aldersgate-street shoemaker’s 
daughter, in her chosen field of vice 
and crime. A roystering, hard- 


drinking, hard-fighting sympathiser 
of the Martyr King, Mary Frith had 
not much respect for the law at any 
time, and so little for Cromwell’s 
law that she took to the highway, 
breeched, spurred and masked, to 
commit great robberies on the 
cursed Roundheads, and make a 
fortune or two for herself as well. 

Making Hounslow Heath i terror 
for Old Noll's good soldiers and 
true wasn’t enough for Mary Frith— 
or Moll Gulpursc as she was nick- 
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mimed from her previous profession 
■ if picking pockets. On a dark, 
lonely night as he crossed the Heath, 
m ined and accompanied by two ser- 
vants, Cromwell’s great General 
Fairfax was challenged by a single 
"gentleman" of the road, and ordered 
to hand over his gold. When he got 
over the first surprise of realising 
that his attacker was a woman, 
Fairfax forgot his manners, and set 
about to defend his gold. But Moll 
was an excellent swordswoman and 
-shot. She killed the horses of the 
General cursing, and galloped oS into 
the arm and made off with the 250 
gold Jacobuses — a coin struck in 
the reign of James 1. 

Laughing uproarously at her es- 
capade she left the discomforted 
general cursing, and galloped off into 
the night. Seeing the gold go with the 
highway girl, Fairfax rode furiously 
to Hounslow-town where he gather- 
ed a party of Parliamentary soldiers 
to pursue the wench. 

The chase was fast and grim with 
the soldiers slowly gaining. Near 
Turnham Green Moll’s horse began 
to fail. Apprehended by the soldiers, 
and so greatly outnumbered she knew 
it was useless to fight, she was car- 
ried off to Newgate and condemned 
for her daring crimes. It may have 
been a quick finish, on Tyburn Hill, 
to a turbulent career, but Moll knew 
that generals — even Puritan ones — 
are not' incorruptible, and bought 
her freedom with £2,000, which was 
probably stolen Parliamentary money 
in any case. 

Although she was scared by her 
i closeness to the rope and gave up 
the highway life, Moll continued in 
her career of crime in a manner 
that surpassed the dire predictions of 
her happily dead relatives. 

An only child, Moll Cutpurse was 
born in quite favourable circum- 
stances for her times, and could 
normally have been a good, obedient 
daughter and wife, dying unheard of 


and unsung. Yet her choice of crime 
made her a popular romantic figure, 
immortalised in ballads, poems, and 
Thomas Middleton’s play, “The 
Roaring Girl,” which was based on 
Moll’s life. She was treated indulg- 
ently by her parents, especially her 
mother, carefully cared for and 
educated in the accepted womanly 
accomplishments, but needle and 
thimble irked the unruly girl. As 
often as she could she escaped into 
the streets to fight and beat the ur- 
chins and attend the bear baiting. 
Her love for animals was deep, and 
she kept several pets, trained to 
entertain her mates with their tricks. 

Her parents, and most of her close 
relatives died, sad and perplexed by 
her violent ways, when Moll was still 
young, leaving her for a while in the 
care of her father's brother, a 
minister. The good man immediately 
found he had trouble on his hands. 
Though a sturdy wench, fit to go 
into service, his niece was too great 
a libertine to submit to domestic 
confinement. Getting money where she 
could she idled about the ale houses, 
in company with rogues and poets. 
It is probable that she rubbed 
shoulders with the Bard himself, 
since her close friend Banks was 
owner of the famous trained horse, 
Morocco, which is mentioned as “the 
dancing horse” in “Loves Labor 
Lost.” In these early days Moll 
used her eyes and ears, gathering 
gossip and information, which proved 
useful when she was later the most 
powerful influence in her thieves’ 
world. The minister decided that his 
neice was irredeemable and had her 
trepanned aboard a merchant ship 
bound for New England. It seemed 
she was off his hands for good. But, 
among her other unseemly ac- 
complishments, Moll had learnt to 
swim. At night, when her guards re- 
laxed, she dived from the ship and 
swam ashore. From that time, how- 
ever, she kept well clear of her 
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dignified — and dictatorial — relative. 

Heroically impudent and unperturb- 
ed by her lack of a competence or 
friends to protect her Moll set out 
to live life in her own way. She 
learnt the trade of cutting purses 
and picking pockets, and was so 
adept she became the queen of the 
“File-cliers” or Cutpurses. In the 
days before pockets were invented 
citizens carried their purses tied by 
thongs to their belts, and the thieves 
used similar methods to those of 
their modern brethern. A “bulk" 
would create an obstruction, Moll, 
“the File” cut the purse and handed 
it to the “rub" who carried it off. 

As a further outlet for her energy 
Moll became a competent swords- 
man and pistol shot, Most of her leis- 
ure hours were spent at the Bell 
Savage Inn with her friend, the 
Scotsman Banks He taught Moll 
much about the training of animals, 
so that she amused herself in later 
years by keeping pets. 

Banks here, Morocco, got Moll 
into a major scrape when she ac- 
cepted his master's wager to ride 
the horse through the streets of 


London, clad in men's clothing, 
blowing on a trumpet and bearing 
a banner in her hand — an Under- 
world Joan of Arc. Moll won the 
wager, and was pounced on by the 
Church. Seething at the outrage, the 
guardians of the faith tried her and 
found her guilty of being indecent- 
ly clad. She was sentenced to do 
penance in a white sheet before St. 
Paul’s during the morning service. 

The judges should have known 
better than to try to shame Moll. 
She was proud of the penitential 
garb and for a half penny would 
have paraded through the market 
places of every town of England. Be- 
sides, the spectators had little cause 
for sport. Her pals mingled with the 
crowd, holding a pickpocket's hey- 
day, and cut away such portions of 
gowns and cloaks that their owners 
went home as naked as plucked 
fowls behind. Moll enjoyed the joke 
over her ale, and was so taken with 
the breeches and doublet anyway that 
she continued to wear them for the 
rest of her life. Indeed it was an 
improvement, for Moll could never 
kee pa gown and kerchief clean and 
tidy. 

She was strong, well-built and 
energetic, but far from beautiful and 
since they could do her looks no 
harm the rougher clothes were in 
some ways an improvement. 

The horse, Morocco, an intelligent 
bay, trained to dance and count and 
perform memory tricks which would 
not be considered unusual today, ran 
foul of the Church years after when 
Banks took him to the Continent. 
Both the man and horse were ac- 
cused of being in league with the 
powers of Darkness and burnt at 
Rome for witchcraft. Moll the other 
party in the joke, continued on her 
roystering way, forsaking petty 
thieving for the highways when her 
beloved king was executed. She made 
a fortune robbing the Roundheads, 
and after the affair with Fairfax, 
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tattled down to a much safer life as 
negotiator between thieves and the 
public. 

It was not the thieves who came 
to dispose of their stolen goods at 
'her headquarters near the Conduit 
In Fleet Street, but the unhappy 
victims who paid well to have their 
property traced and returned. 

Moll’s crimes were mainly against 
Parliament and its representatives. 
Improverished supporters of Charles 
found her generous, and in helping 
them she spent much o' the £3,000 
she accumulated from her activities 


against the Roundheads. Forgery was 
added to general roguery. Moll em- 
ployed a dexterous counterfeiter who 
found it so easy to imitate Crom- 
well’s “single sign manual” that the 
pair drew large amounts from even 
the Exchequer, until Oliver was 
forced to use a private mark to make 
his credit good with his own men. 

So that she might be as preposter- 
ous in death as during her infamous 
life she desired that she be buried 
with her breach upwards, but 
whether the authorities agreed or 
not, can only be imagined. 
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W HEN George' Thomas deserted 
from a British warship at 
Madras in 1781, his officers did not 
bother to look for him. 

He was only an ignorant Irishman 
who could not read or write. He had 
no money and knew no one in India 
He would turn up soon enough. 

Young George Thomas found a 
hiding place with the Poligars, a group 
of semi-independent tribal chieftains 
who lived precariously in the remoter 
hills and jungles of India. He stayed 
with the Poligars for five years, living 
as a native and picking up a deeper 
more intimate knowledge of India 
than any white man of his time. 

It was only a few years since Clive 
and Dupleix had shown what could 
be done with small native armies 
trained and led by Europeans. 


Thomas became a private in the 
army of the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
which was dominated by Frenchmen. 

He left the army and went to Delhi. 

At Delhi Thomas took service with 
the Begum Somru of Sardhana. 

Thomas, a tall, handsome Irishman 
with an open, laughing face and a 
flair for blarney, attracted her at once 
She gave him command of a battalion 
m her army— and a slave girl as a 
wife. He became, too, governor 
of a district which was subject to 
raids by Sikh tribesmen. 

<"“™* ■>< Htttlne the 

Sikhs, the illiterate sailor ruled his 
district well, but grew tired of the job. 
rullng , a Province worth 
year ’ he le « Sardhana with 
Inffia £5 ° t0 Sh ° W f ° r his years in 
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In 1793, he took service with the 
minor Mahratta chieftain Appa Khan- 
di Rao. To test his new follower, Appa 
gave him no money to pay his troops. 
He made Thomas governor of a pro- 
vince notoriously reluctant to pay 
taxes and told him to pay his men from 
tax revenue. 

After a passing raid on neighbouring 
territories, Thomas attacked the chief 
town of his new province. His half- 
trained troops fled when they were 
attacked, but Thomas rallied a few 
men around a bogged gun and de- 
feated the townsmen. 

The townsmen decided it was no use 
arguing with a man like Thomas. They 
agreed to pay their taxes. 

He was busy organising his govern- 
ment when mutineers attacked Appa 
in his capital. Thomas marched day 
and night through rain, arrived at the 
beseiged fortress at 2 a.m. and at- 
tacked the mutineers at dawn. 

Appa promoted him and gave him 
an elephant and palanquin suitable 
as reward for this service. 

His reputation was growing and the 
powerful Mahratta prince, Scindia, 
offered him a command in his own 
army. Scindia had the finest Europ- 
ean-trained army in India; it was 
the surest way to advancement in 
the country. But Thomas refused the 
offer. 

The uneducated sailor had an in- 
nate sense of honour. In a day and 
age when men advanced by treachery 
and broken promises, Thomas never 
changed sides during a contract. He 
sold his sword, never himself. 

When Appa died Thomas was dis- 
missed by Appa’s nephew and left 
with an army which had not been 
paid for months. For a time he became 
a simple freebooter, raiding Sikh 
villages whenever he needed food or 
money. 

Then he moved his whole army into 
the district of Hariana. This area, 
once rich and fertile, lay between the 
Moslem and Hindu zones of power. 


For centuries it had been devastated 
by the armies of both sides. There was 
an Indian legend that the population 
of its capital, Hansi, was “one fakir 
and two lions." 

But Hansi had advantages for 
Thomas. It stood on the only high 
ground for miles. When Thomas had 
rebuilt its mud walls and improved its 
water supply, Hansi was a natural 
fortress. 

Thomas established himself in Har- 
iana as an independent king. He coin- 
ed his own rupees, established an 
arsenal to make guns and ammunition. 

By now he was living completely in 
native fashion. He kept a large harem, 
ate Indian foods and wore Indian 
clothes. But he still kept up one Euro- 
pean habit— whisky. As his power 
grew, Thomas alternated fighting with 
soft living and hard drinking. 

In 1799, Thomas began his most 
spectacular campaign— a drive deep 
into the heart of the powerful Si.Hi 
nation. 

The Sikhs ruled one of the richest 
provinces, could put thousands of 
men into the field for each soldier 
Thomas could muster. But Thomas, 
with extraordinary military insight, 
relied on the disunity of the Sikh 

As usual with Thomas’ more audac- 
ious campaigns, there was a woman 
in the case. The Rajah of Patiala was 
at war with his sister Kunur. She 
appealed to Thomas for help. 

Thomas marched at once with 5,000 
men, stormed a series of fortresses, 
and rescued her from her brother. 

At one stubborn fort Thomas per- 
sonally manhandled a gun up to the 
walls, blew in the gates and led his 
stormers to the attack, sword in hand. 

His swift series of victories alarmed 
the Sikhs who formed a general con- 
federacy and moved 40,000 men into 
position to attack him. 

When enemy cavalry menaced his 
flanks he daringly ordered his in- 
fantry to fix bayonets and charge. 
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DISTANT FIELDS ONLY LOOK GREENER THROUGH 
ROSE-COLOURED GLASSES! 


Worried over business items, horrassed in the home. 

Perplexed about a golfing fault, troubled by the cor. 
Irritated by the lack of opportunity to roam, 

Bitter 'cause your wagon's hitched to just a minor star, 

Jittery because your health may not stay so good. 

Wondering what other people really think of you, 

That's the way it is, and you would change it if you could. 
For someone else's lot — to find that he is full of worries, tc 
— MacKegg. 



The dismayed Sikh cavalry broke 
and fled at this unexpected 
manoeuvre. 

Although he retreated from Sikh 
territory his victory was complete. 
The Sikhs paid him 200,000 rupees 
indemnity, agreed to leave Kunur to 
live in peace. 

They had to pay the cost of keeping 
two of Thomas’ battalions on the 
border to maintain peace. 

Thomas, who had never’ heard of 
the Roman system of conquest, pro- 
posed to use their classic methods. 
He intended to move down the Indus 
by a fleet of boats, settling colonies 
:>f his veterans at strategic spots. Thus 
be would slowly conquer India. 

The plan was not adopted but it 
frightened Scindia. Thomas, backed 
by a veteran, loyal army, was a 
menace to every prince in India. 

After some preliminary negotiations, 
Scindia’s French commander, Major 
Louis Bourguien, swept into Hariana 


with 10,000 men and beseiged a force 
of 800 men Thomas had stationed in 
Georgegarh. 

By a brilliant feigned retreat, 
Thomas drew Bourguien’s main forces 
from Georgegarh and doubled back. 
He marched 76 miles in two days, sur- 
prised and destroyed the beseiging 
forces. 

When Bourguien, baffled and angry, 
returned to Georgegarh, Thomas had 
drawn up his troops behind his well- 
tried thorn barrier and was waiting 
there to meet the attack. 

The bloody battle lasted all day. 
Bourguien, forced to advance against 
entrenchments under the massed fire 
of 50 guns, lost nearly a quarter of 
his troops. 

By nightfall, Thomas had India in 
his grip. One more of his dashing 
attacks would have destroyed Bour- 
guien’s army. Thomas already had 
friends among the commanders of 
Scindia’s other troops; together they 
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could control Scindia, who controlled 
the shadow Emperor and most of 
India. 

Instead of leading an attack, Thomas 
went to his tent— with a case of 
whisky. Why he chose that crucial 
moment for a drinking bout no one 
will ever know. His biographers 
hurry past the incident in their pom- 
pous 19th century prose. 

But Thomas stood apart from the 
rough adventurers and condottieri of 
his times. He had chivalry, honor, 
imagination. Almost his only close 
friend was Captain Hopkins, a daring 
young Englishman who served as his 
second in command. And Hopkins 
had been killed that morning, fight- 
ing Thomas's battle. Some deep lone- 
liness of the spirit sent the impres- 
sionable Irishman off on a jag that 
lasted for a fortnight. 

When Thomas recovered from his 
hangover, his position was hopeless. 
His troops had been surrounded by 
30,000 men. Sikhs, Mahrattas— all the 
people Thomas had defeated over 20 
years— had joined Scindia for the kill. 

The Irishman tried a desperate and 
unexpected manoeuvre— a night at- 
tack with his cavalry. But his plans 
were betrayed; his veterans ran into 
a carefully laid ambush. 

At last, with 300 cavalry, Thomas 
charged 3000 men, and broke through. 
He rode his favorite Persian stallion 
I through the night for Hansi, 120 miles 
away. 

When Bourguien attacked the city 
with 15,000 men, Thomas’ 1200 veterans 
, fought back with burning thatch, 

• powder pots, boiling water. Thomas 
himself handled a gun in the bazaar 
square, drove back repeated attacks. 

But the force was too great. In the 
end Thomas was compelled to sur- 

Scindia’s French officers, admiring 
' Thomas’ gallantry and skill, invited 
him to their tent. Bourguien tact- 
lessly proposed a toast to the victors. 
The Irishman, drunk and maudlin, 


burst into tears, as he tasted defeat. 

Then suddenly he stood up, eyes 
blazing, drew his sword and shouted: 
“One Irish sword is still sufficient 
for 100 Frenchmen.” 

A man like Thomas did not recog- 
nise defeat. 

One of the terms of surrender was 
that Thomas should leave India. He 
began the long trek back to the sea 
he had left 20 years before. His wives 
and innumerable children went with 

But the Sailor Sahib never saw the 
sea. He died in an obscure canton- 
ment, was buried in the British ceme- 

The old Begum Somru of Sardhana, 
his first patroness, took care of his 
children. He had fought for her, re- 
belled against her, rescued her; two 
of her battalions had fought him un- 
der Bourguien. But the Begum had 
known him when he was young; she 
couldn’t help liking the man. 

George Thomas’ grave is not 
marked, his independent kingdom 
died with him, the story of his bril- 
liant victories has almost been for- 

But in Sikh villages mothers still 
hush children with the threat: “Jow- 
ruj Jung is coming.” 
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SIGMUND WASSERMAN 



One of the commonest curses of mankind is a complaint winch has 
been given a lot of research without any proven result. 


|_JAY FEVER and its sneezing may 
be butt for humorist's joke but 
is serious stuff for the victim. His 
number now is about 3 per cent, of 
our total population or one out of 
every 33; or if we limit this to adults, 
about one out of every 15. And the 
number is increasing! 

True, it is one of the allergies. The 
victim is allergic to pollen. But it 
is hereditary— as are almost all al- 
lergies. The sensitivity to the pollen 
is the hereditary "passing on” 
from one or both parents. Or the 
children may fall victims to allied 
ills such as eczema, hives, migraine 
or asthma— all of them more or less 
allergy kin. 

And one need not have hay fever 
parents to have hay fever. 

What is hay fever? Inflammation, 


sensitiveness and irritation when 
certain pollens come in contact with 
the membranes or linings of the 
nose, throat, sinus and eyes. 

Redness and swollenness are vis- 
ible symptoms, sneezing takes place, 
eyes burn, nose “runs” or is stopped 
up— and in general, the sufferer feels 
badly while the attacks are on. Be- 
tween attacks, he’s fairly comfortable. 

Variations are common. Some 
have severe attacks; others light or 
modified ones. Usually the sufferer 
has a sneezing attack at waking 
time in the morning. Water drains 
from the nose, and then suddenly the 
nasal passages are blocked. Even the 
ears and face may itch. 

Even the same individual may have 
variations during the hay fever 
season or during the same day. 
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The sneezing, watering and itching 
are not steady— they come and go 
during the day. 

On the other hand almost as many 
suffer more at night. As soon as 
they lie down for the night’s rest, 
the rest doesn’t follow. Breathing 
becomes difficult. 

The situation is intensified in all 
victims through night air chilling, 
through over fatigue during the day, 
too much alcohol, eating cold foods, 
exposure to air laden with dust and 
mechanical impurities. 

Fortunately for most of the victims, 
chief suffering is not round-the-year 
but only in the hay fever season— 
about August 10 to the first frost, 
which varies in different sections of 
the country— anywhere from Sep- 
tember 10 to October 15 for most 
victims — the ragweed group. 

Hay fever can be an early season 
affair. About one of every ten hay 
fever victims yields to the POLLEN 
OF TREES in early spring— March 
through June. 

Three of 10 become sensitive to 
GRASS in the late spring and early 
summer— May 24 through middle of 
July. 

WEEDS attack perhaps 6 of 10 in 
the early fall— August 10 to the end 
of September. 

The geographical area also affects 
the dates due to the early and Tate 
seasons. The kinds of trees common in 
an area also affect the situation. 

Its onslaught is gradual. The first 
year it causes little trouble; one may 
mistake it for a slight cold. It 
“thickens up" the second year, and 
by the fourth or fifth year, the 
victim knows definitely that he ’ is 
one. Each year after this maximum 
or full development, the siege is about 
the same in intensity. 

The pollens are mostly from rag- 
weed, grass and trees. Warm weather 
with plenty of sun favours pollin- 
ation and the consequent floating of 


the pollen particles on the air— • 
especially on days when a brisk wind 

Conversely, temperatures not so 
hot, cloudy days, rain, a bit of chill, 
keep pollen distribution down. 

Living on the shores of a body of 
water gives relief when the breeze 
blows from water to land — as it 
usually does on very hot days and 
on summer nights. 

Well, why worry greatly? Just 
cure the hay fever. Alas, there is 
no cure notwithstanding all the pro- 
gress of medical science. Dozens of 
new cures are announced but none 
for hay fever; like the common cold, 
science still is baffled. 

There still is no cure for hay 
fever (or for its cousin asthma). BUT 
THERE’S HOPE, STRONG HOPE. 

The family of drugs known as-anti- 
histamine slow up the chemical which 
may be the cause of hay fever, that 
is, the swelling of membranes. Use 
them only on doctor’s prescription. 
Their effects vary between individu- 
als; some of these have harmful 
after-effects on some individuals. 
There is much variance in the cur- 
ative values and the after-effects. 

Keep in mind that hay fever is not 
infectious. 

Also that if you neglect to treat 
yourself if you have hay fever, it is 
more than an even probability you 
will end up with asthma, which by 
comparison is a serious and disabl- 
ing ailment. 

At the Chicago convention of the 
American College of Allergists, it 
was pointed out that injection of 
anti-hay fever serum combined with 
the new anti-histamanic drugs re- 
duces the number of necessary 
treatments. (This was brought for- 
ward by A. L. Maletta, of Boston.) 

The Indianapolis specialist Dr. 
M. H. Mothersill set forth that 
ephedrine, introduced about 1930, 
gave complete relief only when ad- 
ministered in large doses which in 
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A robot typewriter, in- 
vented during the war by a 
German scientist, is being 
developed in America. It is 
said to deliver letters as fast 
as they can be dictated. 

The sound of the human 
voice operates electric cir- 
cuits which work the key- 
board. Spoken words are 
broken down into conson- 
ants by a microphone built 
into the machine. 

■— I l l 


turn increased the undesirable after- 
effects; however, by using this drug 
with an anti-histamanic drug, relief 
was almost complete and with little 
bad after-effects. 

PBZ — PYRIBENZAMINE HYD- 
ROCHLORIDE is available, at not 
great cost. This histamine drug and 
anthallan and benadryl have been 
hailed as specifics— that is, definite 
cures; but they do not cure; yet they 
are worthy of full trial. 

The very fact that hay fever suf- 
ferers are “suckers” for any newly 
announced “cure” makes exploitation 
of drugs profitable. 

ANTHALLAN hit the 1945 head- 
lines and drug shelves, at 56 for 50 
pills. The cases reported as cured 
or given “relief were not enough 
in numbers nor of the common rag- 
weed hay fever type to insure full 
scientific acceptance. 

BENADRYL, developed principal- 
ly by Mayo Clinic, has been found 
fairly satisfactory. It is available 
through doctor's prescription. But 
reactions may be severe — dimness, 
dry mouth, gastric distress, fatigue, 
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nervous feeling, etc. Then of course 
the use of the drug must be dis- 
continued. BUT THIS DRUG HAS 
GIVEN REASONABLY GOOD RE- 
SULTS. 

PBZ is allied chemically to Ben- 
adryl. Reactions are similar although 
not so many suffered these reactions 
as from Benadryl. PBZ is administ- 
ered by mouth in tablet form, usual 
dosage 50 mg as in Benadryl. It is 
best used with desensitizing injection 
treatment and under a physician's 
supervision. 

In the use of all three of these 
drugs, particularly Benadryl and 
PBZ, other favourable results have 
been obtained. Hives, acute urticaria, 
bronchial asthma, skin rash (atopic 
dermatitis), skin rashes from eating 
strawberries, fish, etc., are treated 
favourably by these drugs in not a 

Sensitivity to dogs, cats, horses, fur; 
even cold allergies; sunlight allergies; 
allergy to other drugs such as sulfa, 
insulin, penecillin— well, we must 
not go on too far nor must we at- 
tribute too much success to the use 
of these drugs, but they offer relief 
at least to a great percentage of hay 
fever victims. 

They still do not cure hay fever; 
they relieve the symptoms. And the 
beneficial effects in other allergies 
and conditions as mentioned should 
be kept in mind. 

If” ragweed is the cause of the al- 
lergy, residence in the South-west 
or in certain sections of Fla. brings 
comfort. Heavily timbered areas in 
the mountains— for instance, northern 
Mich., Wis., northeastern Canada, 
Maine, Adirondacks gives relief. 

And if you can’t go away, start 
your prophylactic shots early— for 
the ragweed season begins early in 

This immunity through “shots” is 
based upon repeated injections of 
anti-body serums. 


The Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association drops the following 
[ atomic bomb : 

The use of vitamin C for hay fever 
and other allergic conditions, al- 
’ though never generally approved by 
the medical profession, has been 
found “useless and wasteful." 

THERE IS NO CURE for hay fever 
—thus far. Let us hope that out of 
the scientist’s test tube and the 
laboratory mortar may come soon 
a definite cure. 

A drug store in our neighbourhood 
blazons forth with a large sign in 
the window : Hay fever now at its 
height; get ... . here for instant 
relief.” Perhaps the sign should 
state— “Relief for an instant.” 

Our state laws classify weeds on 
the basis of injury to crops rather 
than to health; hence the fight against 
pollen-bearing weedr -uch as rag- 
weed is voluntary — it is not a weed 
“legislated against.” 

However, local and county auth- 
orities should be urged to mow or 
bum weeds, as ragweed always is 
found among the proscribed weeds. 
Railroads also should be urged to 
keep right-of-way “down in weeds” 
■ especially during last half of July 
1- and first half of August. 

1 Weeds should be cut BEFORE 

I THEY GO TO SEED or pollenize as 
■ it is the pollen dust which is a joy 
■ to the hay fever microbe (or what- 
ever the causative factor is). 
Ragweed usually matures in the 
I northern part of U.S. (Chicago area 
for instance) during the first ten 
L days of August. Hot dry weather in- 
c creases the pollen count, the amount 
of pollen dust in the air. 

In most cities, the houses and 
• building section of the city govern - 
. ment has authority to compel prop- 
k erty owners to cut weeds. 

SOME MISCELLANEOUS SUG- 
GESTIONS. Sleep in warm rather 


than chilly quarters. Avoid damp 
quarters. 

Keep head slightly elevated. Change 
sleeping position frequently. 

Keep out of drafts. Don’t ride in 
autos, busses and trains more than 
absolutely necessary. 

Chills and damp are to be avoided. 
Bathe in hot water. 

Drink copiously — water, milk, soft 
drinks; avoid liquors. Better eat just 
enough or sparingly rather than too 
much. 

And don’t get fatigued, over- 
worked too tired; then your body 
resistance is lowered and the hay 
fever causative factor can make 
headway. 

Nevertheless relief from hay fever 
is best obtained by visiting or living 
in suitable areas: and these are the 
places where there is an absence of 
certain plants, the pollen of which 
affects sufferers. 




Do Snakes swallow their young to 
protect them from danger? 

Laymen by the hundred from 
every part of Australia will swear 
in writing that they have seen 
snakes swallow their young. But no 
scientist anywhere in the world has 
gone on record as agreeing that 
they do. It is possible that snakes 
have been seen trying to eat other 
smaller snakes, and that this has 
given rise to the story; certainly 
there isn't sufficient evidence to get 
the eating of the young proved in 
any court of law! 

Is a “Beware of the Dog” notice 
legal protection for the owner of a 
savage dog? 

No, is the answer. People some- 
times think that, having put up a 
notice announcing danger, that they 
are free from liability if anyone is 
hurt. This depends on the wording 
of the notice, but many such notices 
are legally only an admission of 
danger and would therefore prove 
the claim of an injured party. "These 
stairs are unsafe," “Beware of the 
Dog,” are typical cases; but “Keep 
Out — Savage Dog,” however as it 
instructs people not to enter, ’would 
normally free the dog owner from 
liability. 

Are “more cars than ever are 
being manufactured since the war? 

Again, no. In the United States in 
1948 the total of cars manufactured 


was 76,000 less than in 1929, when, des- 
pite slow machines and production 
methods, 5,358,000 vehicles were 
built. The production lines are speed- 
ing up, however, and— despite labour 
troubles— it is expected that the all- 
time peak will be exceeded by the 
end of this year. 

Is there a difference between 
ultra sonic and supersonic waves? 

Yes, Sound waves too high-pitch- 
ed for the human ear to hear are 
called ultra sonic; any speeds faster 
than the speed of sound are re- 
ferred to as supersonic. The speed 
of sound is 760 miles an hour at 
sea level. The difference between 
ultrasonic and supersonic is the 
difference between pitch and speed. 

Is it true that the state of Texas, 
which has no sea coast, has an im- 
portant shipping port? 

Yes; Houston, Texas, is the third 
ranking deep-sea port of the United 
States. This is because a man-made 
shipping channel 50 miles long, 
connects the city with the Gulf of 
Mexico. 


Is a large house fly older than a 
small one? 

No. The fact is that no fly or other 
species of insect grows after it leaves 
the maggot stage. Flies are born 
fully developed and do not change 
until they die. They are born com- 
plete adults— with all the functions 
and activities of adults. 
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This is Penny Edwords, o rcol person and there is no coll to lomcnt thot 

by now she'll be somebody's grondmother. Penny isn't even anybody's mother 

yet — she's one o< Worner Bros. 1950 delights, ond ot tho moment ot this 

photogroph was getting on idco ot whot fun it would be to go bathing 

in grandmama's day. 


Momo knew better What o he, lion she was nt -hot t 

SSSw, f “ n, ' 0V ’ r ‘ y ” b °“' ,b * «™ P«™» wo, o Wi„ki in h™ 
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But Daughter knows best, ond .it's the seme lovey Penny who proves 
t once ugu n in this almost stropless number. Big thing n fevour of this 
' •tie aet-,.p is t ct you con see everything that mokes it good in one long 
and searching glance; there can't be much argument about it, you're convinc- 
ed at once. Penny recalls that only about eighteen months aao this was 
described as a 'daring' swim suit. "Daring?" she echoed. "I dare them to 
try and take it away from me!" She meant, of course, the streamlined 
styling, not the actual suit being worn at time of speaking. 
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r J'HE days Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday are pretty important in 
my life at the moment. In my weekly 
calendar they’re ringed with a red 
circle. Not that I could forget their 
significance, anyhow because they're 
the precious mornings when I pres- 
ent myself at the public baths for 
my weekly splash along with the 
other inhabitants of the various 
narrow streets around and about 
Rue Dauphine in Paris’ Latin 
Quarter. 

My bath-house is tucked away in 
a building off a courtyard where a 
large notice says, “Bains et Douches”. 
At first, this letter word used to 
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sound rather immodest to my Anglo- 
Saxon ears but when you know it’s 
just a shower, it hardly matters. 

I always take a “douche” because 
it only costs 38 francs whereas a 
bath is up around the 50 franc cass. 

For 40 francs I could also hire a 
peignor (bath gown) but that has 
always seemed to be a bit exotic and 
hardly necessary as once I disappear 
into my shower cabinet I'm alone 
in the world. I’ve thought, of 
course, it might be rather cute to 
hire one and stroll through the 
waiting-room looking like a Matisse 
odalisque. 

Madame, at the entrance where 


the fee is paid, is a benevolent old 
f duck who sits at her desk surround- 
ed by a great mound of soaps, combs, 
toilet waters, bottles of eau-de- 

I Cologne and bath salts. She has 
warmed to me with my improvement 
in coping with her difficult language. 

I always hate the dreary, un- 
comfortable moments of waiting 
one’s turn. We’re all envious and 
angry with those lucky ones who 
are already splashing under their 
hot water. We sit in our cane chairs 
looking up silently and resentfully at 
_ the globules of water which the 
■ steam forms on the ceiling. We look 
■ sulky and squiggle our feet restlessly 
B on the floor, each one of us lost in 
■ our impatience to stand under a 
H waterfall of hot water. We clutch 
Worn- bath bags and pray that our 
■ number is the next to be called. 

I Then comes in the girl "Quatre 
■ [.vingt dix” she mutters. 

■ Well, that’s all right for the French. 
I They know in a split second that 
I “quatre vingt dix” is ninety but I 
■ have to work it out — “Quatre 
■ vingt” . . . “that’s four twenties" I 
I say, “that makes 80 and ‘dix,’ that's 

I missed my turn three times in 
J the early days working it all out. 
B Because when I didn't answer "oui” 

; to “quatre vingt dix,” the bloke 
H with ticket “91” dashed in. 

I But once under the shower and 
i the silent expectant bathers break out 
, into joyous song. 

I And what international singing at 
the bathhouse in the Rue Buci. 

I’ve heard songs in Chinese, quaint 
Indo-Chine laments, hill-billy folk 
songs, French love songs, the latest 
South American tangoes, and lots 
and lots of Puccini. 

I. in sheer expression of national 
pride, sing “Waltzing Matilda” or 
the “Road to Gundagai.” I must 
sing them fairly often as I notice 
some of my fellow bathers are 


learning snatches of it which they 
chant with curious accents. 

In the streets of Paris you can 
always pick out someone who is 
either going to or coming from their 
bath. They carry little round canvas 
bags, rather like the ones we take 
to the surf. I’ve got a large one as 
my bathing equipment is certainly 
extensive. 

I' wear bath slippers while 
standing under the shower. The 
Javel, a strong and vile smelling dis- 
infectant, is for sprinkling on the 
floor. If all these precautions don’t 
scare off the most vicious bacilli, I 
don’t know what will. 

I kindly passed on the information 
about it being possible to wash your 
underwear at the same time as one’s 
self to an American friend of mine. 
He interpreted it too literally. 

He took along his four soiled shirts 
of the week and flapped them around 
as noisily as some old peasant bash- 
ing at her laundry on a stone by 
the side of a river. 

This noise was heard by the at- 
tendant ( a wake up to all these 
goings on anyhow) and she knocked 
loudly on his door. 

“C’est defendu,” she cried shrilly, 
“Laver vos lainages. Ce n’est pas 
une blanchisserie.” (It’s not allowed 
to wash your linen. This is not a 
laundry). 

It cost him a 50 franc tip to make 
the peace but she’s still suspicious 

Since the last few months have 
been the height of the tourist sea- 
son I’ve been able to take more 
regular baths. 

This is owing to the arrival of 
rich tourist friends who stay in 
ritzy hotels on the right bank with 
“private hath.” 

When they ask me what sort of 
entertainment I would enjoy I say 
timidly “Well, as a matter of fact, 
I’d adore to come and take a bath, 
if you don’t mind.” 
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Crime 



LANGUAGE SAVED A LIFE — In 
California a posse was hunting for 
John Brite, for murder. By mistake 
it found John Soini, a Finnish farmer 
who had settled in America. While 
he was in gaol awaiting trial a lynch 
mob decided to deal summary just- 
ice, took him from his cells and 
stood him under a tree. All his 
protests were laughed down. When 
John Soini felt the rope around his 
neck his composure broke. Tear- 
fully be began to babble in his 
native language, and the mob' realis- 
ed in the nick of time that they 
had the wrong man. Language saved 
Soini’s life. 


SOFT DRINK DEATH — Robert 
Bailey was hitch-hiking along a 
road when two young women driv- 
ing a car offered him a ride. Later 
the bodies of the young women were 
found and identified. They had been 
murdered and their car stolen. Fol- 
lowing along the road where the 
crime occurred, police found a soft 
drink bar where the proprietor re- 
membered a motorist had pulled in 
for a drink. He had bought a bottle, 
had been too nervy to finish it. 
The proprietor was able to pick the 
half-empty bottle from his crate of 
empties, and the finger-prints oji it 
led straight to Robert Bailey, who 
confessed he had killed the girls to 
get their car. 


CLASSROOM CRIME — To demon- 
strate how limited powers of observ- 
ation are a psychology, teacher at 
Harvard University had a mock 
stabbing staged as a surprise before 
the class. Several students were 
"struck down.” Of the rest of the 
class not one in six agreed on the 
number of students “killed;’ the 
colour of the victims' hair and 
clothing couldnt be accurately de- 
scribed, and the murder weapon was 
described as pen-knife, stiletto, and 
many other things. Nobody hit the 
truth that the “weapon” was a ripe 
banana! 


199 YEARS IN GAOL — In 1936 in 
Chicago, Mrs. Agnes Roffies was 
battered to death and a jewel box 
and a purse containing eight dol- 
lars were stolen. When police were 
questioning Roland Monroe, a news- 
paper boy, he told how he had 
visited Mrs. Roffies’ house that even- 
ing, sold her a newspaper. She 
had given him a glass of orange 
juice. The kid was interested in 
police. “I read all about detectives 
and crime,” he said. “Did you find 
any finger prints on the hammer?" 
Then they arrested him, because 
only the killer and his victim knew 
what the murder weapon was.. 
Saved from the chair by his youth, 
Roland Monroe got sentences total- 
ling 199 years. 
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Tiny came at me. A couple of the 
boys grabbed him just in time. 


around as if he had already won, 
and I tried to think of an excuse 
for not talking to him so I ducked 
into the Greek’s Cafe to keep out 
of Bill’s way. I'd have to fight him, 
I reckoned, but I wanted to win, the 
chop first. 

Then Tiny Larsen came in and 
made for my table. Tiny was my 
mate; we worked together cutting 
timber on contract. 

“Tiny! What the Hell brought you 
into town?” I asked. 


"Was Vera all right when you left 
this morning?” he asked. 

“Seemed to be. What!s wrong." 

Instead of answering, he shoved 
a dirty slip of paper across the table. 

Vera was his wife, and she was 
the reason why he never came into 
town for the wood-chops. He reck- 
oned it wasn’t fair to leave Vera 
alone in the camp. 

That was true. A woman needs 
nerves of steel and the heart of a 
lion to live in a bag humpy in the 
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jungle. She's alone all day, with 
nothing to look at but a solid wall 
of barbed vines waiting to tear her 
eyes out if she leaves the humpy. 
It was like that for Vera all the 
time we were working. 

I had argued that we should take 
her with us, but the idea seemed to 
get under Tiny's skin. That was why 
I hadn’t mentioned the subject for 
months. 

The scrap of paper Tiny showed 
me was a note from Vera. “Urgent 
call to Cairns, can’t wait. Send 
money, as much as you can, to 
Cairns Post Office— important.” 

“Her people must be in trouble,” 

I said. 

"Her people don’t live in Cairns. 
Anyway, who took her the message? 
How did she get into town?” 

“Must be some trouble she didn’t 
like to tell you,” I suggested. “In 
that case, it would be pretty desper- 
ate, I’d say.” 

“Why wouldn't she tell me? If she 
needed money, the least she could 
do would be to . . .” 

He broke off, and I guess it was 
because of the way I was looking 


at him. We both knew that, if Vera 
had asked him for money to go to 
Cairns, he’d have knocked her back, 
no matter what her reasons. It would 
have been the same as with the 
wood-chops, because he wasn’t sure 
of her. He was afraid she'd refuse 

0 come back, once she got away 
ti-om the camp. 

You had to know Vera to under- 
stand that. She had everything that 
makes a girl desirable — a firm 
rounded figure with the curves all 
m place, and a vivid face that didn’t 
need make-up. Tiny loved her in a 
fierce sort of way, as if he expected 
to lose her. After months in that 
humpy together, she still dazzled him 
so that he couldn’t really believe 
that she was his, or that she was 
as devoted to him as he was to her. 

“Hell!” he swore after a while 
"What can a man do?" 
u "Send her the money!" I urged. 
“You want her back, don’t you? You 
can’t expect her to come back if 
you leave her flat after a note like 
that!” 

1 was feeling sorry for Tiny. I 
knew he couldn’t help it. He’d prob- 
ably go off his block if he ever 
lost her, and he was just trying, 
the only way he knew, to hold her. 

“How much do you reckon I ought 
to send?” he asked at last. 

“As much as you can. Send a 
hundred quid. She’s worth every- 
thing you’ve got, isn’t she? This is 
no time to have her thinking you 
are fed up, and sick of her.” 

He seemed to make up his mind. 
He leaned forward and, in a tense 
sort of way, he asked, "You can win 
this chop can’t you?” 

“I can beat Redmond’s best time 
by three seconds,” I said. “You know 
that.” 

‘‘What odds can I get?” he asked. 
Six to one — why? You aren't 
going to . . .?’’ 

“I’U send ber some real money!” 
he swore. “Just win that chop, Joe- 
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tnat’s all you need to do for now!” 

He slouched out of the cafe and 
I didn’t see him again till I went 
round behind the pub for the chop 
but I knew he had been betting 
heavily, because the odds had 
shortened to thr.es. 

It was just on three o’clock when 
I got my axe out of the car and 
went to the back of the pub. Every- 
body was there, but the only one I 
noticed was Tiny. He was swinging a 
borrowed axe to get its balance, and 
taking chips out of a fence-post to 
gauge the spring of its handle! 

I went over to him. “Hey. Tiny! 
What are you up to?” 

The way he looked, I thought he 
would swing the axe at me. His 
eyes were wild, and his big muscles 
were as tight as steel cables. 

“I'm going to beat you! I'm going 
to show you up! I’m going to . . .” 

“You’re crazy! You put your 
money on me!” 

“I’ll lose it, won’t I! But you'll 
lose yours! I’m a wake-up Joe. You 
brought Vera into town! You put her 
on the train! That’s why you trained 
to win this chop — got me to help 
you, so you could . . 

He’d have gone on like that, only 
we had to line up for the chop. 

Once the starting pistol cracked, 
I put on extra speed, swinging my 
axe faster than I had ever done 

I was a couple of seconds ahead of 
my best time. I didn't know it, but I 
was out in front — when a big 
chip hit me. 

It came from Tiny’s log, of course. 
The chip was like a slab. It got m» 
as my axe was coming down, and 
my head was exposed. It hit me over 
the eye, and cut a gash like a knife- 
wound. 

I was almost out on my feet. Then 
my axe went down and sank into 
the ground. . I had a dazed under- 
standing that I was through my log 
while the others were still chopping, 


and. next thing. Tiny came at me. 
He had thrown down his axe, but I 
was helpless. He could smash me to 
pulp. A couple of the boys grabbed 
him just in time. 

When my head cleared, he was 
cursing in a steady stream, and 
struggling like a maniac. 

“I’ll kill you! I’ll kill you, you rat! 
You’ll never get Vera, your winnings 
won’t help you any!” 

I went over right close to him. 
“Listen, Tiny,” I said. “I put Vera 
on the train all right, but if I hadn’t, 
Bill' Redmond would have. You 
didn’t know Bill used to come to the 
camp when we were in the scrub, 
did you? Vera couldn’t stand being 
stuck in the camp all the time. She 
was going away with Redmond be- 
cause she reckoned you didn’t give a 
damn, but I got her to leave that 
note. I made a bet with her, to test 
you out. If you send that money, 
Tiny, she'll knock Redmond back. 
She’ll have a holiday, and then come 
back. Send it, Tiny! For God's sake, 
send it!" 

He wouldn't listen. He was sure 
Vera and I would be together, and 
he got so violent, the police had to 
lock him up. 

I didn’t see him again till he drove 
back to the camp a week later. He 
was looking sheepish and baffled as he 
pushed a letter at me. 

It was from Vera. She was telling 
Tiny how she went off because she 
didn’t think he cared, but now she 
knew! Fifty pounds would have 
been enough to give her the rest 
she needed. It would have satisfied 
her, but he had sent three hundred! 
She would rest for., a month, and 
then come back. 

I looked up into Tiny’s puzzled 

"I didn’t send her any money.” he 

“No, I sent it, Tiny. I signed your 
name to the telegram, but she 
doesn't need to know that." 
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MARK HOLLAND 


Jim Walder was one man who knew no jealouusy; but 
the strange cigar- ash upset him— too easily. 


jIM WALDER was annoyed. For 
the second time in less than three 
months had he been summoned to 
Harry Dickenson’s office. 

That afternoon Harry’s secretary 
had given him a ring-pleading with 
him to come along and “do some- 
thing about Mr. Dickenson.” 
Obviously Harry had fallen victim 
again to that ridiculous conscience of 
his. “He hasn't been home for two 
days, Mr. Walder . . . he’s drinking 
himself to death!” 

He had been inclined to answer : 
"Not a bad idea! Let him!” but some- 
how he couldn’t be too hard on poor 
old Harry. It wasn’t Harry’s fault 


that he was a born sentimentalist. 

He hesitated before he opened the 
door and looked with a mingled 
feeling of amusement and disgust at 
the notice: “HARRY DICKENSON 
JR— PRIVATE ENQUIRY AGENT- 
SUCCESS ASSURED . . .” 

“Hell of an enquiry Agent you are, 
Harry!” he chuckled, then he enter- 
ed. 

One .glance at Harry told him that 
the young enquiry agent’s conscience 
was worrying him exceedingly. He 
was obviously drunk and stared at 
Jim with bleary eyes. There was des- 
pair writen on his face. Without 
saying a word Jim removed a brandy 
bottle and a glass from Harry’s desk. 

"Ok . . Harry” he said “the party 
is over!” 


Then he sat down waiting for 
Harry to begin his usual nauseating 
recital. Impatiently he looked at his 
watch. 

“Let’s have it, Harry. But make it 
snappy . . I haven’t got much tiipe!” 

And Harry told his story — the 
sobstory Jim Walder hated with all 
the hate a materialist can muster for 
sloppy sentiment. 

Making a mighty effort to collect 
his befuddled wits. Harry began: 
“I’m not cut out for this rotten 


business, Jim . . . It’s no use ... It 
wasn’t so bad when Dad was alive. 
He used to do all the dirty work . . . 
Now, I’ve got to do it!” 

“Of course, you’ve got to do it . . . 
So what? It’s your living, isn’t it . . .? 
A damned good living at that!” Jim 
interrupted trying hard to control 
his temper . . . 

Harry continued . “And I tell you. 
Jim . . . it’s a foul business. Especi- 
ally when there are kids involved. 
Last Monday night, right in the 


He snatched with both hands at her 
throat . . . and pressed and pressed. 
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An Italian scientist was being shown through a large dairy 
bottling plant when a pipe sprang a leak and cream spurted in 
all directions. Immediately one workman calmly turned off the 
main valve, another mended the leak. 

The Italian visitor was dumbfounded. “In my country 
everyone would have run about shouting; nobody would have 
thought of cutting off the main valve until everything had been 
covered with cream They would have had a wonderful time 
and talked about it for the rest of the day. - ’ 

He shook his head “That's the reason you Americans have 
so many nervous breakdowns— you don’t let yourselves go.” 


middle of a raid, a youngster, a lovely 
little girl walks into the bedroom 
and flings her arms round her 
father’s neck and says : "Don’t you 
love mummy and me any more, 
Daddy?” ... It broke me up. I hate 
the whole sordid mess ... I make a 
living out of adultery . . . like an 
undertaker makes money out of 
death . . . It’s ghoulish . . J’m 
through with it!” 

Harry broke down and sobbed. 

“You talk through your neck,” 
said Jim as he walked to the wash- 
basin. He produced Harry’s shaving 
gear from a little wall cupboard, 
then turned on the hot water in the 
basin. He dragged the drunken en- 
quiry agent to his feet and said. 
"Come on . . .Pull yourself together 
. . Shave and clean up . . . I’ll send 
you home in a cab . . I'll ring Mary. 
How long since you’ve been home?” 
“Two days" said Harry as he be- 
gan soaping himself. 

Jim rang Harry’s wife . . . “Don’t 
worry Mary . . Just another one of 
his emotional collapses . . He’ll get 
a bit of sense some day. I’ll pu t him 
m a cab. He'll be home soon!" 

While Harry shaved Jim Walder 
talked. He gave his usual callous 
views on love-marriage and senti- 
ment. Marriage was a business. You 


entered into a contract with a sec- 
ond party and you simply stuck to 
the terms of the contract. All this 
love business was a lot of rot. Thank 
God, he and Stella were different! 

Instead of falling round each other’s 
necks and saying: "I love you darl- 
ing!” they had come to an arrange- 
ment — a sensible arrangement. 
They had not married in a church 
or a registry office. To hell with all 
that ceremony! Their association was 
based on common sense and honesty. 
There was no room in their lives for 
silly religious superstition, no room for 
God and that sloppy sentiment the 
world called love. They were mates. 
The arrangement had worked per- 
fectly for two years. There was no 
reason why it shouldn’t last a life- 
time! If all people did as he and 
Stella had done there would be no 
need for private enquiry agents — no 
need for Divorce Courts and Scandal 
sheets! It was all so simple! 

If either of the partners discovered 
that a mistake had been made — if 
either of them wanted to terminate 
the arrangement then . . it could be 
terminated with one word 
Goodbye! 

Goodbye! Easier than a divorce 
case —and cleaner. All that dirty 
linen they always aired in divorce 
cases— it was simply the by-product 
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of bruised and injured egos. People 
pretending they were the only 
people in the world who could 
satisfy another person : pretending 
they were made for each other . . . 
Made for each other! Jimmy sneered 
at the phrase. He remembered the 
number of women he had loved in 
the past. Perhaps in some moment 
of pent-up emotion, he had been mad 
enough to think there would never 
be another woman like this : but it 
was only the insanity of emotion, an'd 
time had proved that there was 
another woman, then another one 
still. Looking back on the long pro- 
cession of them, he could realise that 
there always was, and always would 
be, another woman, and she would 
be as nice — nicer — than the last. 
Or fresher, anyway, and a change of 
women was a good thing. 

Stella was still fresh. 

Harry had nearly finished shaving. 
Suddenly a very amusing thought 
came into Jim's mind. He began to 
laugh gently. He said, “Harry, old 
boy, if I had been like your clients 
I would have called in your pro- 
fessional aid three weeks ago.” 

Harry was startled. For a moment 
he paused, then he turned around, 
razor in hand, and asked, “You?” 
His tone was full of surprise. “You 
call me in? You can't do that. You 
haven't the right attitude.” 

“AH the same, I nearly did.” Jim 
enjoyed this. 

"How come?” Harry asked. 

"Well, Harry . . .had I been a sus- 
picious, non trusting love sick fool 
I would have told you that three 
weeks ago I stumbled across some 
very suspicious circumstances in the 
Walder menage!” 

From mere force of habit — . pro- 
fessional habit — Harry couldn’t re- 
frain from showing immediate in- 
terest. He almost addressed Jim as if 
he were a prospective client. “What 
were the suspicious circumstances, 
Jim? Don’t tell me triat SteUa . . .!” 


“Don’t be a fool . . Harry. You 
know Stella . . and you know me. 

I merely mention it as an illustra- 
tion of how totally different we 

“You haven’t told me yet, Jim . . .” 

“There’s nothing much to it, 
Harry, Three weeks ago I came home 
rather late. Stella had gone to bed. 
As I walked into the loungeroom I 
noticed immediately that SteUa 
had a visitor that night. Someone 
had been there who smoked cigars 
. . . There was a cigar butt in the 
ashtray and also a broken cigarband 
. . Streaks of smoke stiU drifted in 
the room! Now, if I had been irrat- 
ional and stupid I would have been 
suspicious — especially so as Stella 
wouldn't tell me who the visitor was. 
I asked her twice but she merely 
shrugged her shoulders and told me 
to mind my own business. It was an 
old friend of hers I didn’t know 
and that was that! Furthermore, 
Harry. SteUa has been going out 
at night lately! She won't tell me 
where she goes and she won’t tell 
me whom she meets. If ever a man 
had cause to call in the aid of an 
enquiry agent — don’t you think I 
have?” 

“Why not go with her, when she 
goes out?” suggested Harry. 

“She flatly refuses my company!” 

Harry looked very worried when 
he said : “You must admit, Jim that 
her conduct is very strange to say 
the least . . . My services have been 
sought for far less suspicious cir- 
cumstances . . 

“By fools . . . yes . . . Harry! 
That's exactly what I’m driving at! 

I trust Stella imphcitly! If she 
wants to meet someone, if she wants 
to go out without me that’s her bus- 
iness entirely. 

We know where we stand ... If 
Stella is fed up with our arrange- 
ment she’ll tell me. She won’t be 
unfaithful behind my back . . She 
couldn't live a Ue! Neither could I” 
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The self satisfied smug look on 
Jims face amazed Harry. 

He envied Jim, “I wish to God I 
could be like that,” he said . . . “it's 
• • ■ it’s not natural!” 

The considerably sobered Harry 
" ,, J j7 ent out ‘he office. After 

Ind "t if"’ 7 ‘° g ° strai S ht home 
and ^ to have some sense, for God’s 
sake Jim boarded a tram for home. 

During that tramride Jim Walder 
made his startling dicovery. 

He still heard Harry’s words :: "Mv 
services have been sought for far 
less suspicious circumstances.” Could 
« be th,t SM, . . .? .Impossible! 

Sf,”™? “ “»» <"> 11 tor 

three weeks now . . . He eouldnl 
concentrate at the office ... It was 
true - there was no sense in deny- 
ing it any longer . . . he was jealous! 
Insanely jealous. How was he ' to 
know that tonight while he was 
lecturing that sentimental drunken 
tool on common sense, Stella hadn’t 
met her lover again? 0‘ course it was 
a lover . . What elsr. could it be . .? 
What was the use of frantically cling- 
ing to- -his cold policy of common 
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sense when his very soul was eaten 
away by jealousy? Again he looked 
t his watch. He cursed the tram 

He InT®. Sl ° W ■ ' ’ R ° tten Service! 
He looked up and his eyes rested for 
moment on a religious poster in 
the tramcar . . . “God is Love ,„ 
Ho God ,' ■ ' Hove,” he sneered . . . 
How MJ SMI, „ a he 
at the foolish words . . . Thev were 
different ... ere 

Were they? What had Stella been 
doing tonight? 

He would soon find 
ahghted ... ' ™ 

He ran up the stairs to his flat . . 
His hand shook as he inserted the 
key in the lock. He opened the door 
- • • and then . . .he stood still . . . 
ere ., 1 . was again ■ • • cigarsmoke 
• - that cursed cigarbutt . . . that 

£K ” ■ ' ' Undoubtedly the fellow 
h.d money ■ • . A. bookmaker? A 
Dig Businessman? 

down and lit a cigarette; it 
d.dn t dispel the heavy staling smell 
and U di dn’t satisfy 
h*m, though he dragged on it deeply 
He sat telling himself that none of 
this mattered, that it was one more 
woman getting ready to move out 

0 W o m ° re u eP , iSOde Coming t0 a dose! 

He mashed out the cigarette into 
“ n ashtra y. “Thank God it wiU be a 
?Iean goodbye and not a dirty div- 
® “! . “ e f° ld himself. Then he 
«ent into the bedroom. 

Stella was drowsy but not asleep 
She stirred and threw an arm back 
rZ hea u! a , n , d hau °P e ned her 
™ „ he , S '?! > ° f ber thnllcd him. 

4 e 0 ^d, he said quietly. 

“ Your visitor called again, eh?” He 
forced the casual note into his voi-e 

to.fi , sr?" s! ” Eunw ' 

"YMh.” He slowly started to un- 
draSS : Re Pronged the process. She 
closed her eyes nad curled up under 


the sheets. He placed each garment he 
took off with care — with more care 
than he usually showed. Presently 
there was nothing more to do. He 
was standing there in his pyjamas. He 
lay down beside her. Gently he plac- 
ed his hand on her shoulder. He 
liked the silky softness of her py- 
jama coat. Slowly and regularly his 
hand rose with her breathing . . . 
and then he almost lost all self con- 
trol ... He shook her . . . 

“Stella . . . who was your 

visitor?" 

The reply was as could be expected. 
It was a reply according to the rules . . 

"I told you before, Jim . . You 
don't know him. He's an old friend 
of mine . . . Surely . . . you’re not . . 

The word wasn't spoken but Jim- 
my knew it! 

“Don’t be stupid," he sneered 
“Goodnight!" 

He couldn’t go to sleep. He con- 
fessed to himself that he was deep- 
ly in love with this woman ... If 
only he could put the clock back a 
few years and approach her in a 
normal fashion . . . tell her how 
much he loved her. It was too late 
She’d only laugh at him now. He 
had made her as she was! He couldn't 
risk being hit by the boomerang he 
had hurled into this beautiful life 
for so long! 

For three weeks he had fought 
against jealousy . . At last his 
defences had crumpled . . He was 
drowning in hopeless misery . . . 

He fought hard against his pride. 
He would tell her . . . Now! Again he 
shook her gently . . . “Stella . . . 
Stella . . . darling . .” 

Sleepily she opened her eyes . . 
‘“Please Jim . . . I’m sleepy . . .” 
She turned away from him again and 
he heard her laugh softly . . I 
really think you are jealous, Jimmy.” 
Now he was sure . . .at last! There 
was another man . . . The arrange- 
ment had come to an end . . . To- 


morrow she would tell him . . just as 
they had agreed two years ago . . . 
"You go your way . . . and I go 
mine! Thanks for the memory . . .!” 

A strange feeling of tightness grew 
in his brain . . • his eyes were 
burning. He pressed his hand against 
his forehead . . his fingers squeezed 
hard in an endeavour to drive out 
that strange tightness in his head 
... He had an almost uncontrollable 
urge to cry now . . . That wouldn’t 
do either! He, Jim Walder, crying! 

What could he do? Nothing he did 
would alter the fact that by morning 
she would go her way and he his 
. . . The road would be lonely with- 
out her . . . unbearably lonely! It 
was the end . . . 

He placed both hands on her 
shoulders . . . gently raised them . . 
higher and higher . . ever so slowly. 
All throught and reason left him. 
His fingers closed round her throat 
with machine driven precision and 
strength . . . 

Harry visited him in the condem- 
ned cell . . . Good old Harry . . . 
the sentimentalist who believed in 
love and marriage and went to church 
every Sunday. Good old Harry who 
got drunk when he tried to escape 
from the horrible onus his legitim- 
ate business placed on him . . . 

“I came to say goodbye . . . Jim 
. . . and thank you for all the things 
you've done for me ...” 

This was a laugh. All the things 
he had done for Harry! All he had 
done was trying to poison Harry's 
mind against all that was natural 
and deecnt in life. He owed Harry 
and apology . . . 

“Harry I take back everything 1 
ever said to you . . . Give my love 
to Mary and the kids . . . You’re 
a lucky fellow Harry . .” 

He shook hands . . . "Now . . go 
. . leave me alone Harry!" 

There would be no more visitors, 
of that he was sure. 

He hadn’t had many friends. Some- 
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how he had lived like a self appoint- 
slaves' nS 8 W ° rld ° f inferior 
His main concern now was to leave 
this world like a man. At least pre- 
tend to be indifferent . . . The 
coldblooded killer of his unfaithful 
de facto wife ... He would never 
break down. That satisfaction the 
world would never have. 

Again his cell door opened ... It 
was a priest who came to talk to 
him . . Here was his chance to 
establish his reputation of materialist 
and atheist once and for all 
"Go away . . he said ... “I don’t 
want a priest and I don't need one. 

I forgot about religion fifteen years 
ago ever since I was able to 
think for myself.” 

The priest was not surprised at 
the words. He nodded to show that 
he understood. “My name is O’Brien ” 
he said. ‘I am not here to talk re- 
igion, my son, not unless you want 
to . . . He hesitated a moment and 
continued. 


I dont want to talk religion.” 
lhe priest’s voice was friendly and 
reasonable. Reasonable enough to 
force Jim to match it. Jim had to be 
as easy and confident as this priest: 
he couldn't let the priest go away 
saying that he was a typically dis- 
turbed condemned man . . . waiting 
and fretting and thinking, thinking. 

“There are many men who don’t 
want religion these days,” the priest 
said, not even when they are near 
death But a friend is sometimes 

your' Can 1 d ° “ y 6rrand f ° r 

Jim stifled his surprise. “I don’t 
think so, thank you,” he said. “I did 
— everything.” 

They chatted for a while. Jim be- 
gan to wish the priest would go. 
The priest continued to make easy 
conversation. 

“You haven’t many days left,” the 
priest said at last. 

If you think of anything and you 
need a friend . . 

Something in Jim wanted to cor- 
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. rect this priest. “Everybody didn’t 
t desert me .” be said, “I have a friend 
who was here to see me only a while 
ago.” 

I A true friend,” the priest said, 
l ‘ who — doesn’t let this make — any 
t difference." 

"That’s it,” Jim said. “A true 
friend. That’s the judgement I re- 
spect. He isn’t a sentimentalist. He’s 
a practical man. You know,” he add- 
ed, looking at the priest with in- 
terest, “I’m like that. I’m not an 
emotional man. I’m practical - 
reasonable—” He realised his tongue 
was starting to wag too much; he 
didn t stop it. He liked to talk now; 
he liked to show this priest that he 
was a reasonable man unmoved by 
the waiting fate, his own master of 
his own destiny. 

“If you are a reasonable man,” the 
priest said, ‘you may not mind tell- 
ing me something which has exercis- 
ed my mind a good deal. Why did 
you kill your lovely wife?” 

“Does it interest you to know?” 


Jim asked, keeping the conversation 
on a careful level. 

“It does, very much,” the priest 
said. “Only last week she told me, 
one evening when she came to 
church, how much she loved you, 
and how afraid she was of telling 
you about her love. She said you 
might laugh if she said that.” 

Jim Walder steadied himself 
against the bars of the cell door. His 
hands clenched. 

“You mean — you knew my wife?” 
he asked, a jerk in his voice. 

“I knew her quite well,” the priest 
replied. "I visited her on several 
occasions. Would you like to smoke 
a cigar while you sit down and tell 
me about it?” 

He produced two cigars with their 
familiar brands from his pocket as 
he spoke; but Jim , Walder didn’t 
want to smoke, didn’t want to talk. 
The world was going crazy around 
him. and the friendly priest was 
standing quietly by. 
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Clinical Data by Gibson 


Comes the time in the 
life of every married 
man when junior asks 
that age old question: 
"Where do babies come 


, j are a little old- 
fashioned you can try the old 
routine of finding it under the 
rose bush ... or if you or" " 
vegetable grower, found under 
cabbage plant will do as 1 


• V'With junior's loud 
hojjrfs of derision still 
ringing in your ears you 
can go into the more in- 
tricate details of this 
fascinating subject with 
the aid of some flowers 
and a bee . . . you have 
no idea how intricate 
this can be . . . 


FACTS OF LIFE 
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. . By this time you begin 
realise that junior will 
it be fobbed off with dilly- 
dallying evasions . . . you 
discover that he has been 
making some first-hand ob- 
servations with the help of 
the household cat . . . 




. . . For the more delicate 
aesthetic angles, a trip tt» 
the art gallery can be or 
great assistance ... or then 


. . . Nevertheless, when all the mil- 
lions of lectures are forgotten and all 
the books of advice have crumbled 
to dust the juniors of this world will 
still go on discovering the facts i 


their < 
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• SR P? RS ’ ? s il happens, have blood 
in their veins, too; and therefore 
have blood pressure. Measured by 
Dr. H. Homan at the University of 
Goettingen, Germany. the blood 
pressure of spiders proves to be 
about the same as that of human 
beings. Important difference — in 
spiders high blood pressure is noth- 
ing to worry about. 

PILL-FORM food for soldiers isn’t 
apparently as new as you’d think, 
muon of Byzantium, 150 B.C., de- 
veloped a pill to keep Greek soldi- 
ers going in the course of battle. 
About the size of an olive it con- 
tained sesame, opium poppy, honey 
and squill. Philon’s claim: “Two a 
day prevent serious suffering from 
want of ■ food.” 


SNAILS more than seven inches 
long, originating in Africa, are well 
established on Pacific Islands where 
the Japanese took them before World 
War II, used them (a) in chopped 
up form for chicken feed- (b) 
cooked for their own consumption. 
Experience of naturalist who watch- 
ed • “They ate them all right, but 
with wry faces!" 


IN Norway during the war Ger- 
mans built a ten-feet-thick concrete 
walled shelter for U-Boats. Tire 
shelter is now being used as a fac- 


tory : the thick walls have been 
pierced and windows fitted in. 

BEST part of 20 years ago Harold 
^loyd made pictures funny enough 
to be revived today. His big hits are 
being fitted with new sound tracks 
for release in 1950. 

AT Telgate in Northern Italy, they 
plan to elect a mayor. Three times 
the election has been planned, three 
times postponed. Reason: They 

can’t find candidates for election! 

FISH that climb trees are found in 
the ponds, lakes, ditches and canals 
of South-East Asia and Africa. 
Scientifically known as “Anabas" 
(from the Greek word meaning “to 
go up”), they are equipped with 
breathing organs accessory to gills 
which enable them to live out of water 
for long periods. About five or six 
inches long, the fish jerk themselves 
aiong on land by means of their tails, 
gills, fins and spines. They travel 
generally at night. 

A BABY born at Knoxville (Ten- 
nessee) was reported to have a tail 
seven inches long. This is no record. 
Title-holder is a twelve-year-old boy 
in french Indo-China who had a tail 
nine inches long. A t present 25 
authentic records of human beings 
with mils have been listed. 
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i frost bite, which practice is more 
likely to induce than prevent the 
onset of gangrene. The researchers 
found that the use of cold was de- 
finitely harmful, the application of 
continued mild heat was of little 
value; but the use of rapid warming 
helped the condition. 

KNOCK KNEES . . . 

Recent researches indicate that 
the harmfulness of knock knees has 
probably been exaggerated by pub- 
licity. There is no doubt that many 
children need no treatment at all, 
though their parents may seek to 
have them treated. Many children 
will recover from knock knees 
spontaneously, specialists say. There 
are some cases which demand treat- 
ment where the weakness is due 
to physical inperfection : but most 
cases are not of this kind. The 
proper person to say whether or .not 
medical treatment is necessary is a 
doctor — but don’t be surpised if he 
says it is not necessary. 

ULCERS . . . 

If gastric ulcers catch up with 
you it will be as you advance in 
years. A recent survey of 50 Aus- 
tralian cases showed that between 


tween sixty and seventy only eight. 

T.B. RESISTS . . . 

Experiments in the U.S.A. have 
shown why streptomycin does not 
show good results in the treatment 
of tuberculosis of the lung. The 
streptomycin will destroy the germs 
if it can get at them, reports state, 
but the sputum protects the germs 
and the drug is unable to penetrate 
it to do its germ-destroying healing 
work. Great advances in the under- 
standing and treatment of tuber- 
culosis are being made; but over- 
optimism in the cure of the corii- 
monest and deadliest forms is not 
yet justified, researchers warn. 

HAY FEVER . . . 

Common, distressing, hut not un- 
duly harmful, “hay fever” has given 
people a lot of worry, and quack 
"cures” have been many. Latest re- 
searches suggest that its origin is 
emotional, and that the main cause 
in many (possibly not in all) cases 
may simply be unhappiness! 

“Allergies such as asthma may 
represent attempts to gain sympathy, 
or express hostility and mask a 
feeling of guilt and anxiety,” the 
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When, sooner or later, you are asked to give your version 
of what happened, will you be a good witness? 


IT was raining hard enough to drench 
me to the skin when a neighbour 
asked me if I'd care to ride to town 
with him in his car. 

We were doing fine when we came 
into the city, and where two lines 
of thick traffic fused into one, my 
friend put his brakes on, the tyres 
slid forward on the smooth road, 
and he bumped lightly against the 
car in front. 

Fenders kissed, nothing more. 
The driver of the front car jerked 
on his hand brake and came out 
into the rain, guns blazing. My 
friend sat still. The driver came 


down and leaned on the window of 
my friend’s car, and called him a 
lot of plain and fancy names. 

Cars blocked by the argument be- 
gan tooting, and the driver of the 
front car, angered, became red in 
the face and started to shout. 

He turned to me. “You’re a wit- 
ness,” he said. I took my cue, from 
my friend, and said nothing. 

My friend said, "Look, I want to 
get along. My name is. Ted Jones, 
I’m insured with Ace Insurance com- 
pany, and my car is 00—000.” 

“I’ll teach you where you get off. 
you stuck-up prig,” snarled the other 
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Iriver. He got back in his car. He 
was wet, his blood pressure was up, 
Bvery motorist in two streets was 
Sursing him. He hadn't checked to 
see what damage, if any, had been 
done; and he hadn’t written down 
the details my friend gave him. 

He wouldn’t get much out of that, 
even if there was damage. 

I decided that if ever I was in 
trouble, I'd hate that man to be my 
witness. 

What he did is done every day. He 
got emotional, and forgot the evid- 
ence. How do you yourself stack up 
as an evidence-collector when you’re 
involved in some trouble? 

Maybe it’s a robbery in your home. 
Maybe it's an accident in the street. 
Maybe somebody assaults you or 
tries to pick your pocket. 

A policeman friend to whom I 
broached the subject told me a 
woman came running to him waving 
her handbag. "Why wasn't he keep- 
ing his eyes open? Right over there, 
nearly opposite him, a man tried to 
snatch her bag. He hadn’t got away 
with it. but look — the strap had 
been broken in the tussle. 

"What was he dressed in?" my 
policeman asked. 

“Look, I'm not interested in fash- 
ions, I just want you to catch a bag- 
snatcher,” she said. 

She didnt realise that in a street 
of people the first identification is 
what clothes the man was wearing: 
next, tall man or short man; next, 
thin man, fat man; cleanshaven? 
bearded? moustached? wearing glas- 

This woman, caught on the hop, 
had no presence of mind to stop and 
take one quick observation of how 
her assailant was dressed. 

An insurance assessor told me a 
man came home from a show and 
found lights on in his house. As he 
entered the front door the back 
door slammed. He. heard running 
footsteps. He found' his bedroom in 


a turbulent mess. He telephoned the 
police. 

While waiting for the police he 
saw cigar-ash on his loungeroom 
carpet, and, annof.ed at seeing it on 
the carpet, brushed it away. 

Later police told him he’d half 
spoiled his case by destroying a 
valuable clue, for the number of 
housebreakers who leave cigar ash 
behind are few. 

The kind of cigar the ash came 
from could have helped, too. 

Most of the people who criticise 
the police would themselves make 
poor detectives. Could they tell you 
the exact time an incident occurred? 
The make or colour of a car as well 
as the number plate it carried? If 
not, they’d be treed the moment a 
phony number plate was used. 
Would they run down the street 
hoppelessly chasing a hit-run car— 
or quickly look around for other 
witnesses? Another way of asking, 
“How’s your presence of mind?" 

You realise that the winning or 
losing of a case depends on reliable 
witnesses. Then take in these points 
on collecting evidence, so that when 
your misfortune comes, you'll be 
able to help the law help you. It 
might pay you well. 

* Note the time of the occurrence. 

* Look immediately for any other 
witnesses. 

* Describe reasonably fully (as in 
the case above) the people or s 
vehicles concerned. 

* Get an accurate idea of the 
damage done — don’t be an 
alarmist. 

* Look for anything left behind— 
anything dropped by a person 
or broken off a vehicle. 

* Immediately contact the police. 
Give them facts, not your 
theories of the facts. 

* At the earliest moment make a 
note of your evidence. Your 
memory may play tricks. 
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* Keep your head. Keep cool. 

I served on a jury a year ago, 
where a witness stated positively 
what happened. When asked where 
he was at the time, he estimated the 
distance he was away, and also said 
he was beside a certain post. The 
post was twice the distance away he 
had estimated; from such a distance, 
they said, the defending lawyer 
said, he could not have a clear 
view. Was he positive of his evidence. 
He went over it, adding the words, 
■I thl»k" to ™ 0 „ s he im 
Obviously, so-and-so.” 

His uncertainty lost the case. 
Afterwards the man who lost the 
case said, “There were other people 
there who could have come as wit- 
nesses. but this chap seemed to be 
all I needed.” 

The witness had not only let down 
the plaintiff: he had been made 
publicly to look a fool. There's a 
warning somewhere in that. 

Where a hit-and-run driver is 
concerned, any piece of evidence may 
be useful. I remember a case where 
a car knocked a man down, careered 
across the road, scraped a post, and 
then righted itself and disappeared 
from sight. 

Naturally the witnesses were most 
concerned about the man who had 
been knocked down. When a police- 
man arrived four or five of them 
all tried talking at once, and had to 
. be put in order. The first three told 
identical stories. The fourth man 
said, “I have nothing to add to that 
except that as the car hurried away 
it hit that post.” 

u other witnesses immediately said 
No it didn't.” But the policeman 
went up and inspected the post and 
saw a deep score mark on the green 
paint.. 

The car was traced. The owner was 
ill in bed and had lent it to a 
neighbour. The neighbour denied the 


accident. But the green paint streak 
along the mudguard, taken off the 
post, sheeted the thing home. Then 
the driver admitted he’d lost his 
head because he was driving some- 
one else’s car. But the case hinged 
on the observant witness. 


The law is curiously exact. It has 
to be. A wronged man may lose a 
case because his description of the 
wrong he suffered is inexact. The 
case of the man who alleged that 
he was assaulted. Certainly he had 
been stopped and insulted, but the 
man who stopped him didn't lay 
hands on him. When assault was al- 
leged the guilty , man didn’t say a 
thing: he let it go to court. In couht 
he admitted all that went on— but 
denied he had laid hands on the 
man. He might have been found 
guilty of insulting words, indecent 
language, or other charges: but as- 
sault? No, So he was let go free, 
because the only thing the law was 
concerned with was, did an assault 
take place? 

The usual procedure is to charge 
a man witn several things (“on 
several counts’’) so that if he does 
not plead guilty to one, he may to 
another. 

And because the law is so exact 
witnesses must also be exact. It is 
the duty of trained police and de- 
tectives to take the facts, examine 
those facts, and see what story the 
facts have to tell.If they get facts, 
and only facts, they can do the work 
they’re trained to do. But if they get 
theories from all and sundry, they 
don’t know what to accept and what 
to reject. 

Not many people are concerned 
with how good they would bo as 
witnesses on behalf of someone else; 
but everybody is concerned with 
having a wrong redressed if it ap- 
plies to himself. 
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And it is for self -protection that 
very man should have an idea of 
low to be a good witness. Not that 
want to be a pessimist, but some- 
ime or other something happens to 
fevery man : and when it does, he 
wants to get out of it. At least he 
doesn’t want to lose his chance be- 
cause he lost his head, and in the heat 
of the moment let valuable evidence 
slip through his fingers. Even in- 
surance companies like to know what 
happened when they are asked to 
honour a claim. And there is some- 


thing in human nature that makes a 
man regarded with suspicion if— 
for any reason at all— he cannot tell 
a straight story. 

Evidence at every inquest ... at 
every inquiry into an accident . . . 
will show you how witnesses can 
vary; how they can contradict one 
another; how they can imagine they 
seen things that were never there to 

So keep cooL and collect the 
evidence, for your own sake. Getting 
steamed up doesn't help, any time. 
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CHARLES MATTHEW 



uiho killed Leon Trotsky? 




JVJOT since the days of the Man in 
The Iron Mask has the identity 
of any prisoner aroused so much 
curiosity as the mysterious murderer 
now behind the walls of a Mexican 
prison. 

The judge who sentenced him in 
April 16, 1943, Rivera Vazquez, stated 
his origin could not be established, 
so under the fictitious name of Frank 
Jackson he was given 20 years for 
premeditated murder. 

He claims to be Belgian, but after 
severe cross-examination, his story 
broke down. Who ever he is, he has 


never yet betrayed those who sent 
him on his mission to kill the man 
Joseph Stalin hated most — Leon 
Trotsky. 

After his banishment from RuSsTa, 
Trotsky had been driven from 

France, Turkey and Norway, until 
at last he found refuge in Mexico. 

In the suburb of Coyodcan near 
Mexico City, Trotsky bought a villa 
and with his wife, settled down to 
writing to the newspapers and mag- 
azines of the world, denouncing 
otahn and all his works. 

The despots of the Kremlin began 
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to fear this master of prose and 
many attempts were made to expel 
him from America. 

But Trotsky held fast and continu- 
ed his crusade against Stalin. How 
' the full blast of Soviet malignity was 
turned against him. He had his own 
personal bodyguards and all stfang- 
ers who came near his house were 
carefully screened. 

In 1937 Trotsky engaged as private 
secretary, a young lady named 
Ageloff. One of her sisters, Sylvia, 
was employed by the New York City 
Board of Education as a clinical 
psychologist. Both girls had many 
friends in the Trotskyist groups in 
the United States and as soon as 
Miss Ageloff became secretary to 
Leon Trotsky, all her connections 
were carefully watched by Soviet 
agents. 

The Russian Intelligence Service, 
next to the British, is the best in 
the world. Decades of intrigue against 
Tsarist tyranny has instilled them 
with a natural flair for this type of 
work. It has plenty of recruits in 
every quarter of the globe. It has 
' unlimited funds and complete moral 
support from the Soviet government. 

Therefore, when Sylvia Ageloff re- 
signed from her job in New York 
and went to Paris to study, her 
movements were closely watched. Stie 
. had not been in Paris for many days 
before she met Jacques Mornard, a 
. tall, dark, bespectacled young man who 
said he was studying journalism. 
Mornard was a good spender: he 

knew the right people and certainly 
impressed Sylvia Ageloff with the 
legend that he was a Belgian of 
aristocratic lineage. 

Never once during their time to- 
gether in Paris did Mornard mention 
politics. When Sylvia mentioned that 
her sister was Trotsky’s secretary in 
Mexico, he was only politely in- 
terested. 

A few weeks later Jacques Morn- 
ard went to Brussels and later to 


London, where he said he had been 
sent by a Belgian newspaper. Sylvia, 
who had missed him, believed every 
word. 

Early in 1939 Mornard announced 
he had been appointed American 
correspondent for the newspaper 
which had reecntly sent him to Eng- 
land. It may have been a coincidence 
that this appointment came when 
Sylvia was returning to New York, 
but Mornard explained it would 
be sometime before he would be able 

As the months slipped by Sylvia, 
tired of waiting, had obtained a post 
with the department of Welfare in 
Brooklyn. Mornard eventually arrived 
in September carrying a passport 
under the name of “Frank Jackson.” 
His story was plausible enough 
when he explained Europe was in 
turmoil and in order to escape milit- 
ary service in Belgium, he was forc- 
ed to buy a faked passport and adopt 
another name. 

But what was perhaps a little more 
difficult to get away with, was that 
he had given up journalism and had 
become partner to a firm of import- 
ers in Mexico. Though Sylvia was 
upset at the prospects of another 
separation, she still had unbounded 
faith in Jacques Mornard— alias Frank 
Jackson.- 

Soon after his arrival in New York 
he left for Mexico City and in Janu- 
ary 1940 Sylvia managed to obtrTTn 
leave and joined him for a few 
months. When she returned to New 
York in March, Frank Jackson had 
many friends in Mexico City. Trotsky 
regarded him as an admiring disciple; 
the bodyguards let him through the 
gates of the Villa without question. 

In the early hours of the morning 
of May 24, a group of 20 men wear- 
ing uniforms of the Mexican Police 
tied up the guards surounding 
Trotsky's villa and sent a stream of 
bullets from sub-machine guns 
through the windows of the room 
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where Trotsky was lying asleep. 

To a man like Trotsky this attempt 
was just another incident. He and 
his family automatically threw them- 
selves on the floor as the bullets 
ripped the mattresses of their beds 
and splattered against the walls. 

When the attackers left the grounds 
in their high-powered cars they took 
with them Robert Sheldon Harte, 
one of Trotsky’s bodyguards. Weeks 
later his body was found in a pit 
covered with quicklime. 

The attack raised an outcry in 
America but the identity of the 
bandits was never discovered. 
Trotsky was taking no more chances. 
Under the supervision of a military 
engineer the villa was immediately 
fortified. Fifteen foot battlements 
were constructed with observation 
towers, gun emplacements, machine 
guns, and gates electrically control- 
led from the towers. 

In August Sylvia returned to 
Mexico City and with Jackson, spent 
considerable time at Trotsky’s home. 
During the evenings they discus- 
sed the fast-moving events in Europe 
and at Trotsky’s suggestion Jackson 
promised to write an article suitable 
for a new line of propaganda. 

At 5.30 on August 20, 1940, Jackson 
arrived at the villa wearing a hat 
and carrying a rain coat over his 
arm. The guard on the gate, Harold 
Rdbins, took him to Trotsky, who 
was at the back of the house. A few 
minutes later the two men entered 
Trotsky’s office and closed the door. 
Trotsky was pleased the article was 
already written. 

Jackson removed his hat but still 
carried his raincoat across his arm. 
As Trotsky sat down and spread 
the manuscript on his desk, Jackson 
stood behind the chair. From under 
his rain coat he drew an ice-pick 
and drove it into the back of Trot- 
sky’s skull. 

It tore through Trotsky’s head but 
the blow was too light. Tortsky did 


not slump in his chair: he jumped 
up and grappled with Jackson. Mrs. 
Trotsky, who was in the next room, 
and some workmen on the roof heard 
a muffled scream. As they rushed to 
the study, Trotsky, with blood 
streaming down his face staggered 
through the door and cpllapsed. 

Two of the guards closed in on 
Jackson and disarmed him. 

Before he lost consciousness 
Trotsky feebly called "Don't kill 
him. This man has a story to tell.” 
At six o’clock on the following after- 
noon Trotsky was dead. 

When the police arrived they found 
the study a shambles. Blood-spat- 
tered walls, smashed furniture, and 
scattered papers proved Trots'ky at 62 
was still a fighter. 

Besides the ice-pick Jackson car- 
ried a revolver and a dagger. He made 
several confessions each more fan- 
tastic than the last. But he never 
squealed. 

While awaiting his trial he was 
supplied with every luxury. He had 
unlimited cash and only his lawyers 
knew its origin. When he appeared 
before the Mexican Sixth Penal 
Court in 1943 Jackson’s counsel, 
Octavia Medellin, argued that his 
client was not a secret agent of the 
Soviet Government. He declared that 
several witnesses would help deny 
the charge; but they never appeared. 

Judge Rivera Vazquez, in summing 
up, declared : “Mornard’s attitude, 
from the time he undertook this trip 
to Mexico until he succeeded in 
establishing contact with Trotsky 
and .afterwards, is one of falseness 
and artifice. The Court must declare 
that the trip of Frank Jackson or 
Jacques Mornard to Mexico was 
undertaken with the sole object of 
killing Trotsky." 

His mission was a success. Those 
who contrived his first meeting with 
Sylvia Ageloff in Paris should be 
proud of their pupil. But the question 
still remains. Who is this man? 
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Small House 


Once again CAVALCADE sug- 
layout that- is away from the 
for a small two bed- 
erspective sketch 
treatment, 
appear? to appeal to the 
biggest majority of fiwSje builders. 
However, this plan could acme easily 
be adapted to a much r 
interpretation. 

The projecting wing adds char- 
acter to the house and also pro- 
vides a sheltered court which should 
prove very convenient for outdoor 


THE HOME OF TO-DAV (Hi. 62) 
PREPARED BV W. WATSON 
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JACKSON MARTEL 



will you be BURIED ALIVE? 


T HE sma11 daughter of Henry 
Laurens,, Vi ce President of 
bouth Carolina and later, in 1777 
President of the First Continental 
Congress, had been stricken with 
smallpox. The attending physician, 
after an all night vigil, sadly shook 
his head, then slowly drew the bed- 
Cl °? eS ov l er the wan little face. 

When the initial shock had sub- 


sided, the sorrowing parents began 
making plans for the child’s burial. 
The httle body was moved from the 
bed and temporarily placed on a 
cot near an open window. 

A few hours later a household 
slave, hysterical with excitement and 
fright, rushed to Laurens in another 
part of the spacious Charleston 
mansion and announced that the 
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dead child had already become a 
"spent” and was sitting up and talk- 
ing. Laurens rushed into the death 
chamber where he found the child 
sitting quietly and playing with her 
favourite doll in the gayest of spirits. 

As Laurens pressed the child to his 
breast, his mind was haunted by a 
terrifying thought — a thought that 
remained with him all his life — and 
which soon had its effect upon 
American mortuary history. 

"My child,” the American patriot 
told his friends, “narrowly escaped 
being placed in a casket and buried 
alive. She came to life in time and 
for that God be thanked. Who knows, 
however, how many others may have 
returned to life too late." 

His daughter recovered completely 
from her illness and grew to full 
womanhood, becoming the wife of 
the American historian, David Ram- 
say. 

Her father never got over his own 
fears of being buried alive. When he 
died in 1792, his will contained the 
request that his body be cremated 
on his death. He was the first known 
American to make this proviso which 
was unusual and almost heretic for 
his times. This ancient, universal 
custom of burial of Indians, Greeks, 
Romans, Teutons, and other Aryan 
people had always been opposed in 
America because of religious reasons. 
Clashing with the belief in the re- 
surrection of the deceased, for 
numerous decades it failed to find 
favour with the people. 

The fear of being mistakenly 
thought dead and buried alive is 
not at all uncommon. Nurtured by 
legend and a few— very few— docu- 
mented cases— the fear of a possible 
premature interment has been pre- 
valent throughout recorded history 
and still lives today. 

One of the classical recorded in- 
cidents has well sei-ved through the 
years to bolster up the fears of the 
more-than-careful. They like to re- 


mind their friends of Francois 
Civile. This 16th Century Calvinist 
crusader and adventurer was patrol- 
ling a high fortress wall when Rouen 
was beleagured. He was hit by a large 
stone, fell down into the cobbled 
street, a good 30 feet, and landed 
straight on his head. He was believed 
dead and was buried. 

A servant, however, had indomit- 
able confidence in his master's will 
of survival. He searched for him dur- 
ing the night. The “dead” soldie’r 
was carried into a hospital. There 
was no hope for him, whatsoever, 
the medicos said. He was dead. 

The faithful orderly disobeyed the 
order to have his master buried 
again. He brought the body to an 
inn, hid it in an attic and— hoped. 
On the fifth day, returning from an 
errand, he found his master in the 
pub downstairs, partaking of a hearty 
meal and imbibing a good amount 
of wine. 

Twenty years later Francois had 
become a respected burgher of Rouen. 
When he was 60 years old he had a 
heart attack, and the physicians were 
certain that he had passed away. 
Suitable ceremonies were held for 
the “dead” man and the relatives 
were quite ready to divide the in- 
heritance. On the day of the funeral 
the coffin was found empty. Francois 
had gone for a stroll to his favourite 
inn. It was five years later when 
death finally and irrevocably caught 
up with Francois. 

Only recently when the will of a 
second-hand furniture dealer in 
Pennsylvania was read astonished 
heirs learned that the deceased had 
insisted that a live telephone be 
placed in the casket with him “in 
the event that I should return to 
life and wish to make contact with 
a person or persons then living.” 

A wealthy Southwestern lumber- 
man had been fearful all his life 
of having an accident or an epileptic 
fit which would result in a coma, the 
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profound insensibility connected with 

While still in the prime of life, 
he built a mausoleum on his estate, 
not 200 yards from his house. His 
will directed that under no circum- 
stances should he be buried but that 
his body be placed in a casket with 
locks opening from the inside and 
the casket deposited in the mausol- 
eum. A codicil to the will stipulated 
that the doors to his burial place 
must also open from the inside and 
be kept well oiled. 

That such fears are not as rare 
as it is generally believed, is com- 
mon knowledge to morticians and 
lawyers. Ethical considerations, how- 
ever, preclude divulgence of such 
information and families are, natur- 
ally, reluctant to discuss such idiosyn- 
crasies of their deceased. In some 
cases, however, people have been 
so obsessed with the fear of being 
buried alive that they made no bones 
about the matter during their life- 
time. These very cautious persons 
have taken strange preventive meas- 
ures and ordered their physicians 
and families to be very sure that they 
were stone-dead before they were 
put into a grave. 

Baron von Poelnitz, for instance, a 
high Prussian officer who later fought 
under George Washington, asked his 
comrades to bum his soles with a 
hot iron if he should be killed during 
the war. 

Frederic Chopin, the great Polish 
pianist and composer, ravaged by 
consumption during his best creative 
years, discussed the matter endlessly 
and seriously. He listened as one 
hypnotized to legends of exhum- 
ations of bodies strangely contorted 
in the agonizing effort to extricate 
themselves from the grave. He asked 
his friends to forestall any possibility 
that he might be buried alive and in 
his last will and testament he re- 
quested that his heart be punctured 
before he was placed in the ground. 


So, too, did the famous Viennesse 
humorist and actor, Nestroy. His 
relatives and friends thought he was 
joking when he talked about all the 
precautions he wanted them td take 
at his death. But he was in dead 
earnest. He had demanded that as 
an additional safety measure his 
jugular vein should be cut. “Un- 
fortunately,” he declared, “the state 
of medicine is such nowadays that 
after the doctors have cured you to 
death the idiots don't even know 
if you are dead or not." 

It is not known whether in his 
case the request was granted. In the 
case of a Georgian gentleman, James 
Nissen, however, it was. He was so 
afraid of being dead-alive that his 
physician had to give his oath that 
everything possible would be done 
to forestall any danger. He kept his 
promise when his patient died in 
1850. To the amazement of the funeral 
participants, he made a series of 
elaborate experiments before he per- 
mitted the casket to be lowered. The 
Atlanta cemetery where Nissen was 
buried since then has had its full 
share of superstitious tales and 
stories of roaming ghosts. Old timers 
still relate, too, that at one time or 
another they have heard manifest- 
ations of life in that part of the 
burial ground where Confederate 
soldiers rest. 

Although there are not a lot of 
documented cases of premature burial, 
there are other evidences that this 
catastrophe has occurred more often 
than one may think. The demolish- 
ing of a cemetery is not an every day 
occurrence; but it has often been at- 
tended by grim evidence of a past 
mistake. Not once, but many times 
and almost everywhere in the world, 
the opening of a large number of 
graves has shown the mute testimony 
of a grotesquely twisted corpse which 
appears to have undergone a grim 
struggle in its coffin. 

Such a discovery evokes the pic- 
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ure of somebody awakening after 
rnrial and undergoing a frantic strug- 
gle within the confines of the coffin 
before finally being overcome by 
suffocation. 

i Some old calculations showed that 
where such an event occurred it 
would be of short duration, since the 
quantity of air in the coffin would 
soon be exhausted. This, however-, 
would indeed be of little comfort to 
anybody facing the prospect of such 

Most known cases of after-burial 
struggles have occurred where old 
graves have been opened. After all, 
a hundred years ago the means of 
distinguishing between death and a 
cataliptic trance were not nearly as 
scientific and positive as they were 
today. 

Today in civilised countries there is 
little or no foundation for anyone's 
belief that an error will put him 
six feet below before his time, for 
the laws are strict on the subject. 
Death must be certified by a qualified 
physician and while a layman may 
occasionally be fooled by a case of 
coma, a coroner will not. He will 
generally determine death by the 
following indications : absence of 

heart pulsation and respiratory 
murmur, pressure on the veins, 
muscular irritability, coagulation of 
blood in the veins, rigor mortis and 
decomposition. 

In any event, once death has been 
certified, the operation of embalm- 
ing the corpse precludes any pos- 
sibility of one’s being buried alive 
in any country where modern burial 
laws prevail. 

The fears entertained today might 
safely be called groundless; they are 
' repeated and perpetuatd by people 
who, whatever their qualifications in 
other ways, are ill-informed about 

Laws governing the certification of 
death were first introduced by 
the Archduchess Maria Theresa of 


Austria near the end of the 18th 
century. Herself possessed with the 
fear of untimely interment, she saw 
to it that such decrees were made 
law. After her own death the ordin- 
ances were copied from the Austrian 
statistics and incorporated into the 
Napoleonic code, and later into the 
laws of almost all civilized countries, 
but not. amazing as it seems, into 
those of England. There the fear of 
being dead while alive thus became 
so pronounced among the over- 
cautious and superstitious that an 
"Association for the Prevention of 
Coma” could find a considerable 
membership. 


0 
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When skunks get stinko they say, “Boy, am I perfumed!” o You can 
ski m Queensland if you take your own snow . Live porcupines are 
being rented out to stick olives on and move around the room to serve 
people at cocktail parties • A new mystery story is on the market which 
shoots the reader at the beginning and solves the mystery for the heirs • 
They've invented an alarm clock with half a bell for waking up only one 
person at a time 0 A rich horse has bought a cart to ride in on the 
North Coast • Gentlemen befur blondes • Summary: December 

January, February - that's about as summery as you can get • It isn’t 
true that hens in poultry farming areas of South Australia are asking for 
sitters • In Hoboken, New Jersey, a man has patented a method of 

making sows' ears out of old silk purses • Who wants to cure house- 
maids’ knee? If it’s that kind of_ knee you shouldn’t have her for a 

housemaid! • Definition: “Standard - your own ideas of what ‘things 
ought to be.’ 0 An analysis of the motor industry shows that mechanics 
take too much time tinkering with misses in the motors # Trouble with 
most stenographers is that by the time you've taught them to spell they’ve 
found a husband. 0 A Hollywood director discouraging an aspiring 
actor said “Son,” the trouble with films is that one day you’re making love 
to Linda Darnell or Betty Grable or Hedy Lamarr - next day you’re a has- 
been. What’s the future?" - "It’s a wonderful past to look forward to," the 
aspiring actor said! 0 We have read that wasps are liable to be dangerous at 
the beginning of the season: also at the end of the wasp 0 The war between 
the sexes continues mainly because there’s so much fraternising with the 
enemy 9 Love-making hasn’t changed much in 2,500 years; Greek maidens 
usd to sit all evening and listen to a lyre, too 0 It’s not so difficult to meet 
expenses these days; you meet more of them every time you turn round 0 To 
ask a man to marry you on the ground that it will safeguard and comfort him 
m later years, is like asking him to cut his throat on the ground that he may 
be down with Bright’s disease in 1990 0 And that’s all. 

0 Most ^publications have a column now; CAVALCADE, stinting nothing, 
proudly gives its readers double measure. 
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THE REFINING OF PETROLEUM PRODUCTS: CLYDE, N.S.W. 


with a scene inlepreled by Brie Thake. 


The maze of pipes, columns, boilers and 
tubes that makes up a modern oil refinery 
gave fine scope to Eric Thake, well-known 
ex R.A.A.F. artist whose work is always 
notable for intcr.se interest in abstract 
form. His painting of the Shell Company’s 
oil refinery at Clyde, N.S.W., the largest 
operating in Australia, dramatically por- 
trays one of the phases of oil refining. 
Shell’s Clyde Refinery has been operating 
since 1928 and has produced more than 
five hundred million gallons of motor 
spirit, power kerosinc, diesel and fuel 
oils, solvents and bitumen. 


Extensions to Clyde will produce over 
two and a half million gallons of lubri- 
cating oils per annum. This, plus the 
proposed new refinery at Geelong, 
Victoria, will ensure for Australia a 
continuous flow of locally refined 
petroleum products of the highest 
possible standard. 

Eric Thake' s dramatic rendition of the above 
scene in full colour mil be published by Shell. 


sum 
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PATTERN FOR MURDER 


FRANK SARAO • FICTION 

r yHE road from the coast leads on 
through rugged hills, not a pleas- 
ant drive. There is virgin bush, cut- 
over bush with its breaks and gashes 
and greying stumups. bush that the 
fires have blacken'd; always bush, 
crowding the road, menacing with 
the old bully’s trick of stolid, musc- 
ular, frowning silence; too much 
bush. Then, wh n you are in the 
middle of it. and know that you 
have many miles of the same aspect 
to travel, the road mounts, levels 
along the spine of a ridge, and turns 
and runs down into a shallow valley 
where there are three farms. 


That is another bully’s trick, of 
course. It is the short, sudden laugh 
calculated to unnerve you. Then the 
muscular silence again, as the road 
goes up and away from this oasis 
and the bush closes in. Later, much 
later, when he has thoroughly es- 
tablished his ascendancy, he turns 
on his heel and walks away from 
you. i He never did want to light. 

1 know the road, and the bush, and 
I know the mind of a bully very 
well. The road leads through the 
bush to the three farms. I live on 
one of these, Tom Powell lives on 
another, while the third is . worked 
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by Sid Hollis. It is a man’s section. 
Only a woman of very dull wits or 
of strong will could survive here. 
No woman of either kind has shown 
up yet, and chances are that none 
shall. Not now. 

j We are three, here in the valley. 
We were four. I believe that we 
shall soon be two. Sid Hollis is the 
next one to go. The first was his 
brother Evan, the bully. 

Evan Hollis came into the valley 
with the loggers, found the soil good, 
and stayed to clear and farm the 
land. His brother Sid left a job in 
the city to join him. I think Sid was 
; a clerk, although I'm not certain. He 
looks like a clerk, even now. Or 
perhaps he only looks the way I 
imagine a clerk would, since I have 
met very few of them. Sid is a man 
of medium height. His narrow should- 
ers slope away from a t h i n neck. 
Stripped down to singlet and trous- 
ers he is all bone. He has a pleasant 
face, with more flesh on it than 
on the rest of him, which was lank, 
like the Com. But, although fleshed, 
it is a stiff face, almost without ex- 

Evan was quite different. There 
was a positive quality about Evan. 
He was big, in height, in girth, in 
voice and gesture, even in imagin- 
ation; small only in that he was a 
bully. It was a kind of grandeur in 
the man that had led him to buy 
land in such a rough section of 
country. The land was good, and 
he was not by any means a man 
spoiling for a fight against Nature; 
but he could have bought enough 
good land for one man to farm 
anywhere else, for the same money. 

Perhaps, it is possible, he saw the 
•land and the future in the one 
.moment, his mind’s eye creating 
three farms and the brother who 
•would be subject to him and the 
two strangers who would defer to 
him as the original settler. The Man 


in the valley. On the other hand, it 
may have been something that built 
up slowly and perfectly in his mind, 
but I prefer to think of Evan look- 
ing at the land and, like God, seeing 
it whole; the fact that it did not 
work out quite that way not due to 
any fault of vision but the, by Evan, 
unconsidered fact that he was 
somewhat less than divine. 

Yes, Evan built a slab hut with his 
own hands, as a beginning to the 
pattern of his imagination. He clear- 
ed some of the land. He enlarged 
the dwelling and put up sheds to 
house the horses and the plough, 
the cow and her calf, and even the 
dog which he bought along with the 
rest on the one frantic day of pur- 
chase. And then, when there was 
sufficient inroad made on the wilder- 
ness to disarm the fears of a man 
used to the city, Evan sent for his 
brother Sid. 

To say that together they cleared 
and ploughed, sowed and reaped, 
cleared and ploughed some more 
would not be accurate. Sid was a man, 
Evan a whirlwind, and ‘together’ a 
word needing this qualification. In 
three years the thing was done. All 
of the good land had been cultivated. 
It was divided into three parts, and 
these were fenced. There were, at 
that time, three similar dwellings. 
Then Evan was ready to sell two 
of the three farms. 

These things he told Tom and me, 
separately or together, on many 
occasions. We listened. We admired 
him. Gradually he began to bore us. 
In the end we disliked him. In the 
end his brother Sid hated him 
enough to kill him. 

For Evan there was the pattern 
being made boldly out of his im- 
agination, and for Evan, as for all 
men, there was a counter-pattern, 
which is this story. Fate is a subtle 
designer. Evan’s fate was his inabil- 
ity to judge men, and of this I was 
the first instance. 
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The farms were offered for sale 
through a land agent. The man who 
drove me out there told me that 1 
was the eighth to make the trip. Evan 
had refused to sell to the other 

“I expect he wants the right men 
for neighbours,” the agent said. 
‘‘Which is reasonable enough, since 
it is a lonely section.” 

I didn't like it, but we were almost 
there and the agent would not have 
turned back. I was in no mood for 
argument. The war had left me a 
sick man, and all that I wanted was 
peace and quiet, enough work to 
tire me so that I would sleep at night, 
and a place of my own. I had farmed 
before the war, and was not short 
of money. The idea of being judged 
and perhaps turned down, like an 
applicant for a job rather than a 
prospective buyer, was not a pleas- 

But it was not like that at all. Evan 
would have believed in his ability 
to make snap judgements of char- 
acter. I was a big man, obviously a 
sick man, and an agreeable one. 
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Good, thought Evan. He showed me 
over the place, the agent trudging 
behind, told me how he had created 
it, (he did not mention and I did 
not see his brother), praised the 
land and the climate, and said, 
"Well?” 

“That seems up to you,' I told him. 
“It’s yours if you want it,” Evan 
said. 

In the passage of time before I 
moved onto my new property, Tom 
Powell made the same' trip, with 
the same results. Tom actually set- 
tled in before me. He was a small, 
quiet man with a way of looking 
directly at you during conversation, 
seeming to hang on your every word. 
Tom was also an agreeable man. 
He agreed, and then went his own 
way. It was not a trait to be dis- 
covered in the moment of a snap 
judgement. 

The sale of two farms, develop- 
ment of the pattern, placed a large 
sum of money in Evan’s hands. He 
used it to bring in stone and timber 
and slate, and he and Sid built a 
house that showed our slab dwellings 
in a very poor light. While we work- 
ed the land with horse and plough, 
Evan mechanised his farm. Now Sid 
did most of the work, while Evan 
supervised, surveyed, found his 
world good. There was time for Evan 
to walk over and visit his neighbours 
and • give them the benefit of his ad- 
vice. Up to this time, even to his 
brother Sid, he had been a man 
with whom it was possible to live. 
Now, to make certain of Sid, he gave 
him a vested interest of forty per 
cent, in the farm. That was . to keep 
Sid bound, and it was the death of 

As I have said, Tom and I admired 
Evan until he began to bore us. In 
the end we disliked him. That feeling 
naturally consumed Sid long before 
it took its hold on us. Evan had Sid, 
as the phrase goes, just where he 


wanted him, right by his side night 
and day, a bottomless vessel into 
which he could pour the stream of 
his vanity. Sid should have cut his 
losses and gone away from Evan, as 
Tom once advised him. 

“To the devil with his forty per 
cent,” Tom said. “He’ll drive you 
into the ground, Sid. 

"No I’ve put too much work into 
the place, to quit now,” Sid answer- 
ed. 

Tom shook his head. “It’s your own 
funeral.” 

If it was bad for Sid then, it was 
worse after Evan had discovered 
that neither Tom nor I quite fitted 
into the pattern. We were agreeable 
men, up to a point. But Evan was 
no judge of points. As he sensed 
that we were slipping from him, he 
tried very hard to improve his grip, 
starting with Tom. 

I was over at Tom’s place the day 
Evan made the error of trying to 
stand over him. Tom had been tell- 
me his idea for planting the back 
acreage, and I could see the sense in 
it. The hour was close on to dusk, 
and we took our guns and went over 
the hill after rabbits. Then we met 
Evan, on his way out to set a string 
of traps. He had a bunch of trap 
chains in one big hand and his gun 
in the other, and he was staring at 
the forest of stakes Tom had dnve'n 
into the back acreage. 

He turned as we came down, and 
his face was angry, and Tom said, 
“Here’s a go." 

"What are the stakes for, Tom?” 
Evan asked. 

"Sweet peas,” Tom said, “I'm going 
to try some for seed." 

“But that’s com land." * 

"Not any more,” Tom said. 

“You're not going to ruin my 
land with any damn sweet peas. 

“My land,” Tom said. 

"I cleared this ground,” Evan said. 


“I broke it, cultivated it, irrigated 
it with my sweat, made it out of 
what was just bush. You're not 
going to ruin it with any damn 
flowers, seed or no seed.” 

Then there was the period of 
muscular silence, while Evan tried 
to impose his bulk and his will on 
Tom. But Tom stood up to him. Both 
had guns in their hands, but these 
had no relation 'to the scene. This 
was man to man. Evan tried the 
effect of the short, brutal laugh. 

Tom said, “On your way, Evan. 
You’re trespassing.” 

Then I thought there would be a 
fight, but there was no fight. Evan 
swore at Tom and walked away. 
Late next day he and Sid dammed 
the creek, and Sid came over to 
Tom’s place that night and told 
him. Early next morning Tom took 
his spade and mattock, and his 
rifle, and went up the creek and 
broke the dam. Evan did not try 
to stop him, nor did he ever mention 
it. A week passed, and Evan was 
back with his advice and his con- 
descension, as though the brush with 
Tom had never occurred. 

Much the same thing happened with 
me, except that I took it from Evan 
the first time, but not the second. 

I felt bad about the first time, and 
the excuse that I had felt too sick 
to argue with him did not satisfy 
me, afterwards. The second time was 
over the location of a water tank, 
and I offered to punch Evan's jaw 
for him. The tank stood on the site 
I had chosen, and Evan was back 
next day with advice and some 
cement to seal the tap. 

There was always Sid. 

I suppose that, if he thought about 
it at all, Evan ' believed there’d. al- 
ways be Sid, safely held into the 
pattern by his interest in the farm, 
by abuse and the threat of violence. 
A monomania such as Evan’s does 
not admit defeat. It does hot even 
remotely contemplate death. 
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,, Tom ^ 3S the central farm of the 
three From the iron-and-post ver- 
andah he has built on to his place 
you can see Evan’s house in detail.' 
That evening Tom saw Evan set out 
over the hill with his traps. I was 
on my way over to Tom’s, and he 
was inside, when the shot was fired. 
T ° ,™ e was just Evan shooting 

rabbits. Sid would be at home 

swT di £ ner at this hour ' The 
shot brought Tom out of his house 
and across the field to meet me. 

take f" don ’‘ we’ll 

take a look along his part of the 

w£ th k Said ' “ r think * ka t’s 
where the shot came from.” 

“Why?” I asked him. “It was Evan 
shooting, wasn’t it’” 

hand, only the traps.” 

“Someone else then?” 

"Who else?” 

said We11 ’ WeU g ° 3nd find out ” 1 
We found Evan this side of the 

lasT thre yin f dOW " across the 

last three furrows. The gun was a 
tew yards away, on th. hard e,r,h 
between the edge el tie plough," 
land and the roots of an old gum 

™ Sa °” ™ k “■ 

Tom said, ‘Xet’s see, now The 

1“ •>' ™ waiting, M £ 

tumbled over a furrow, and fell. 
Bed he supposed to have had th, 
traps in one hand, and the gun in 
the other. The gun would’ve had 

X S ‘ W 01 «= hand 

when he fell, landed over there 

E?t nr h ‘"' Th,l ’ s ** po “ lbl ” 

“Except, of course, that it wasn’t 
that, Tom?” 

“Yes,’' Tom said. “I’m sure ” 

“W«01?” 

reZ d r‘ knOW ’’’ Tom •■’aid. “I 
• reefcon he must have waited behind 
the gum, stepped out, and' then 


given Evan both barrels. In a way 
Bu^ in nt u la £ e the P ° or little devil.' 
taow C ° ld bl °° - Uke that ’ 1 don 't 

° U t ! k t Wa | f closing and it wasn’t 
P tty to be out there on the creek 
bank with a dead man 

I lYked. d ’ y ° U think W6 Should do?” 

anJt 6 .! thh ’ g W0Uld be. to go 
and tell Sid, I reckon. Then he can 

W? u e trU ,- k in ‘° town and in- 
form the po h ce . They WQn , t dQ 

nythmg until morning, and that 
jneans Sid spending the night S 
town, a good thing for him.” 
yes, And then?” 

Tom said, “Well,- that’s what the 
pohce are paid for, after all. If it 

it muit hav" h Cddent ‘° them ’ then 
The 5 ve been one, mustn’t it?” 

the police found no reason tn 

“•» * W.S „,Sg bu, t 

SM St ^ V ”T d ™ „ 

one Tl,al o- v 9 Short ' quick 

’ Then . Sld came home alone. He 
1»« surprised us by st.yipg on “! 

sa”tL ,"” h b '“" •“ ” 

ZriT Th “ ” ,h * “>»e 

., be needs company. Ho 

ha, th, „ d a m( J H. 

tag lo him, having a for his 
, ut the memory of a man like 
does not die in a day, or a wZk or 
a month. . There is net ' 1 

expression on Sid’s face, eTeZ'K 

ESS* *° ™ "■* * “ 

His cheeks seemed pinched and his 
hps were drawn in a thin, tauthne 
which seemed to twitch at the comers 
We have tided, Tom and I. We 
ka Y* , tned hard ’ perha Ps too hard 
thfefiort Sid h - begun, to .sense' 

you U fmd t T ° m ° nCe ’“ What can 
How Z tllZZ y 0 « e that ' 
talk with a murdeier?” Sma!I 
How the hell can you anyway? 
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She hesitated ns she stepped from the lift on the eighth f|,„„- 
tal a* M H« tad, M wlth a „ p „ J, on „ “J; 


T HIC elevator leveled off at the 
eighth floor. Davie Logan flung 
the gate open and his lone passenger 
stepped out, her manner hesitant as 
she studied the numbers on the apart- 
ment doors. She was a shapely girl 
and maybe a pretty one. But you 
couldn’t really tell because her white, 
tight-lipped face looked distressed to 
the point of being haggard. 

ma’am?" ***’ " Can 1 hel P you, 
She started, as though the words 
had jerked her back from another 
world, murmured, "I— I want Mr 
Gordon’s flat.” 

“Gordon's flat!" 


There was an impulsive criticism in 
he way Davie echoed the words. The 
girl glanced sharply at him, flushed. 
Malang a brisk recovery Davie said 
Last one on the right, ma’am. Num- 
ber eight-oh-nine.” 

She thanked him, walked down the 
comdor on feet that seemed to drag 
her unwillingly in a direction she 
hated to take. Davie frowned after 
her. The frown was still there when, 
a minute later, he’d shot the elevator 
down to th£ around level. 

He emerged from the elevator at 
th precise moment that James Spind- 
ier, who owned and managed th- 
apartment building, emerged from the 
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stairway leading down to the base- 
ment. Spindler gave Davie a sour 
look, snapped, "Robbins not back from 
lunch yet?” 

“Not yet,” Davie admitted reluctant- 
ly. This Robins, for all his big mouth, 
feathered-brain and slack habits was 
a pretty good guy. Davie didn’t want 
to see him fired. Robins was the re- 
gular operator for whom Davie, the 
maintenance man, filled in when 
occasion demanded. 

Bpindler’s scrub of a black mous- 
tache worked spasmodically as he 
cnewed on his lower lip. "Confound 
him; I’ll fire him if it wasn’t that 
I’ve had to advance him a couple of 
months salary to clear his gambling 
debts. Hah, that's a laugh! Me lend- 
ing money to someone at a time when 
I can’t seem to get out of the red my- 
self!” 

He paced the vestibule floor, a lean, 
fastidiously dressed man, his nerves 
perennially strung to snapping poirft. 

“Robbins!" he blasted. The mere 
mention of the name brought a grim- 
ace to his pinched cheeks. “Robbins! 
Drinking on the job, sounding off to 
the tenants on matters that are no 
concern of his! Taking two hours for 
supper and- tying you down to the 
elevator while tenants holler for ser- 
vice. Here’s Mrs. Devanter complain- 
ing her bathtub won't drain. And 
here’s Gordon ringing down to com- 
plain his lights won't switch on.” 

“Gordon maybe blew a fuse," sug- 
gested Davie. 

“No,” said Spindler. "I went be- 
low and checked the fuses myself." 

He broke off as a scrawny vacant- 
looking youth, hands in pockets, cig- 
arette butt in mouth, shouldered the 
swing doors aside and ambled in from 
the street. Simultaneously the eleva- 
tor sounded. 

“You take it,” directed Spindler. 
adding grimly. “I'm going to detain 
Robbins for a couple more minutes — 
uncomfortable minute!” 

Obediently Davie shot skywards. 


It was the girl again. She stumbled 
in from the eighth floor corridor, 
gasping for breath, staring blindly 
ahead of her, her hands clutching at 
her throat as though striving to choke 
down the imuplse to indulge in a 
screaming jag. 

The front of her tailored suit was 
streaked with something wet and hide- 
ously crimson. Crimson, too, were 
'her once white gloves. 

"Hey, what happened?" exclaimed 

She shook her head. “Nothing — 
nothing. Take me down — quick.” 

A mental image of Gordon griev- 
ously hurt presented itself to Davie. 
“Ma’am,” he said, “I’m checking up 
on this.” 

The girl grabbed at the elevator 
gate, tried to slam it shut. Davie 
jerked her hands free, hustled her 
back into the corridor, handling her 
with gentle but muscular firmness. 

"Please, please," she pi aded, "let 
m: go. They— they might think I 
did it!” 

Davie pushed her ahead of him. To- 
gether they passed through the open 
door of Gord'on's room. The place 
was in darkness. 

But the light that seeped in from 
the corridor was sufficient to pick 
out the grimly silent heap sprawled 
on the far side of the room. 

The girl whimpered, covered her 
face with her hands. Davie dragged 
her farther into the room, flicked the 
light switch. No light came. He re- 
called that Gordon had reported the 
lights out of order. He tugged out 
the flashlight which, as maintenance 
man, he was never without, cried 
out in sickened horror as its beam bit 
through the darkness and lighted- on 
the staring eyrs and hideously gashed 
throat of Gregory Gordon. 

Davie ran forward, bent over the 
man. Gordon was dead. The sou- 
venir sword that lay beside him had 
been used to sever his jugula v . The 
killing had been re"ent. very recent. 
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■^/HICH would you back 
over a threc-and-a-half 
mile course— a bee or a 
I pigeon? Well, a race between 
I bees and pigeons was staged 
I in Westphalia (Germany). A 
! dove-cot near the hive was 
the winning post. The bees 

The bees were rolled in 
| flour to make them easily 
recognisable. First bee clock- 
f ed in at the hive 25 seconds 
before the first pigeon arrived 
't the dovecot. Three other 


Blood still dripped from that frightful 
gash tom in the flesh of his throat. 

Suddenly the girl was gone. Davie’s 
preoccupation with the corpse had 
caught him off guard. He swore, 
pounded after her. But the elevator 
and the girl were already shooting 
downward by the time he reached the 
elevator shaft. He swore some more 
because, for a guy with a lifelong 
ambition to be a police officer, he'd 
shown himself singularly thoughtless 
when it came to a showdown. 

He walked to the door of the apart- 
ment next to Gordon’s, hammered on 
it until a skinny, mild little man 
blinked out at him. Davie pushed 
his way in, explaining, “This is an 
emergency, Mr. Collet. 'I can't use 
Mr. Gordon's phone. You'll find out 
why." 

With that he dialed police head- 
quarters, gave his report. “There’s 
been a murder in Apartment eight- 
oh-nine Spindler Towers. This is 
David Logan, maintenance man speak- 
ing. Man named Gordon has throat 
cut. Killer probably girl who man- 
aged to get away. Age about twenty- 
three, weight maybe one-two-five, 


height five-three, blond blue eyes, 
grey tailored suit, small black hat 
with white flower, bloodstained white 
gloves. Okay, I'll stand by.” 

He hung up. Collet stared at him, 
his round face colorless. “How dread- 
ful! And I didn't hear a thing. Do 
you think the police will believe that 
possible? Dave, would this affair be 
connected with something Robbins 
told me about Gordon carrying a gun 
and—” 

Davie, cut him short with, “Maybe, 
maybe not. Robbins shouldn’t talk 

He rushed back toward the death 
chamber. And pulled up with a jerk, 
for all the world as though he'd hook- 
ed his neck on an invisible string. 

The door of Gordon's apartment 
was locked tight! It had been open- 
ed when he left it! Someone was in- 
side — with the corpse! 

Davie mopped his perspiring brow, 
wondered what he should do. The 
sensible thing, obviously, would be 
to wait and let the cops handle the 
matter. But just standing there didn’t 
suit Davie’s temperament. He fum- 
bled for his pass key, moved down the 
hall to the door that led into Gordon’s 
bedroom, cautiously slid the key into 
the lock, let himself in, groped his 
way toward the thin ( pencil of light 
that showed under the door separa- 
ting the bedroom from the living room. 
His heart was thumping, cold sweat 
was streaming into his eyes. He ask- 
ed himself if after all a guy who 
could get as scared as he was could 
ever have made a cop. 

He opened the second door slowly, 
ever so slowly, praying that no 
squeak would betray his presence. 
Now he saw that the light came from a 
flashlight. He thrust his head around 
the doorjamb, caught his breath. 

A masked man was standing there. 
His light was groping around the room 
as though he were not too sure of 
himself, as though he had to orient 
himself to unaccustomed surround- 


ings. Finally he must have reached 
a decision for, with obvious reluct- 
ance, he knelt down beside the corpse 
and commenced to turn out the con- 
tents of the dead man’s pockets. 

Davie moved stealthily into the 

A floorboard cracked under his 
feet! 

The masked man jumped up, flung 
himself at something that lay on the 
table. Davie glimpsed the shining 
metal of it and also flung himself at 
it. His hand fastened itself around 
the man’s wrist. The man yelped 
his agony as his wrist bent almost 
double. The gun roared, and the 
flame of it s-amd Davie’s coat sleeve. 
Glass tinkled as a tall mirror splinter- 
ed under the impact of a leaden slug. 

Then the room shook as the men 
hit the floor. The flashlight flew 
from the masked man's hand, hit the 
wall, went out. Davie groped for a 
grip that would help subdue an op- 
ponent who wriggled like a can full 
of live bait, secured a hold on the 
man's mask, dragged it down over 
his throat, commenced to throttle 
him with it. The man’s body relaxed 
as his breath left him. Davie levered 
himself onto his knees, clubbed his 
! fist into the other man’s jaw. The 
fight was over. 

Davie got up, the gun in his hand, 
flashed his light on the man. He 
seemed to be about thirty, a sandy 
haired, kind of good-looking guy. He 
was a stranger to Davie. 

The flashlight beam stabbed around 
the room as Davie directed it at the 
lamp sockets. There were no lamp 
bulbs in them. He nodded his head. 
He’d expected that would be the case. 
The pattern of the killing was becom- 
ing clear to him. He went in search 
of the missing bulbs, knowing they 
wouldn’t be too far distant, located 
them in the bathroom. A minute or 
so later . he'd restored the lights of 
Apartment 809. 

• 'But . the late tenant of the apart- 


ment would never again avail himself 
of them. 

The sirens of police cruisers began 
to converge on Spindler Towers. The 
man on the floor moaned, opened his 
eyes, blinked, lay down again as his 
aching head protested. 

Davie crooked his finger around 
the trigger of the gun. said. “Stay 
right where you are or I’ll blast the 
heart out of you!” 

Then, constantly alert against an 
overt movement on the part of his 
recent opponent, Davie crossed the 
room and studied the corpse. It lay 
immediately in front of the portiers 
that screened the kitchenette from 
the living room and just to the right 
of the end table that supported the 
telephone. Beside the dead man lay 
the death weapon, a long-bladed, 
long-hilted, razor-sharp Japanese 
ceremonial sword which a returning 
G.I. had once sold to Gordon. 

Davie had seen the thing before. 
Indeed, everyone in the apartment 
building had. Gordon had loved an 
audience just about as much as Rob- 
bins— which was saying a lot. But 
when Davie had previously seen the 
sword the first six inches of the 
blade hadn’t been blood-smeared— as 

There was something else about 
the corpse that held Davie's interest. 
Gordon had taken something of a 
beating before receiving the fatal 
knife thrust. There were bruises 
both fore and aft on his head. 

The sound of many footsteps com- 
ing along the corridor broke in on 
Davie's investigation. A heavy hand 
thumped on the door. Davie opened 
it to admit a lean, muscular, dark- 
visaged man whom he recognised as 
Lieutenant VanNess from police head- 
quarters. Behind VanNess came sev- 
eral subordinates. Spindler also en- 
tered the room, with the skinny Rob- 
bins bringing up the rear. Robbms 
turned green when he saw the corpse. 
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It was the first time Davie had ever 
seen the man struck speechless. 

VanNess’ keen eyes flicked from 
the corpse to Davie, then to the man 
on the floor. 

VanNess held out his hand. “I'll 
lake the gun," he said. 

He pocketed the gun, walked over 
to the corpse, nodded his head som- 
brely over it, announced, “No one 
will touch this until after the medi- 
cal examiner has given his verdict." 

Then he swung on Davie, said, “I 
remember you. Your name is David 
Logan. You tried to enrol in the 
police department but didn't make 
the physical. Right?" 

Davie nodded disgustedly. "Right. 
The fool doc said I was half an inch 
too short and five pounds under- 
weight.” 

“Tell your story," ordered VanNess. 

Davie told his part in the affair, 
outlining everything, missing nothing. 

The lieutenant nodded his approval 
when he finished, observed, "You 
have a gift for detail.” Then he 
swung on Spindler. “What time did 
Gordon ring you up?” 

"Seven-fifteen," said Spindler. 

“Then that,” said VanNess, “fixes 
the time of the murder. You didrt’t 
communicate with him again — to tell 
him the fuses were okay and that a 
man would be coming up to fix the 
lights, for instance?” 

Spindler shook his head. "No.”’ 

“Then," said VanNess, “it’s my be- 
lief Gordon was struck down imme- 
diately he hung up. Obviously the 
killer turned those light bulbs know- 
ing Gordon would automatically grope 
his way through the room in order 
to reach the telephone. Once at the 
telephone he would be in exactly 
the right position for someone con- 
cealed behind the portiers to take a 
crack at him. Why the killer wait- 
ed until the call was completed I can’t 
say. I can only assume, .he .was 
angling for position.” 

Davie nodded his head iri self-con- 
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gratulation. It was good to hear his 
own theories being endorsed by a 
practical police officer. 

VanNess went on, "Gordon’s back 
was towards the killer when the first 
blow was struck. The blow was botch- 
ed. It merely sent Gordon staggering 
forward. He must have turned around 
then, and received the second blow 
between the eyes. It knocked him flat 
on his back. He was in that position 
when the killer slit his throat with the 
sword. I imagine Gordon was un- 
conscious at the time.” 

VanNess -turned to Davie’s captive, 
rapped, “How'd you get in here?" 

“Up the fire escape and through 
the window," growled the young man. 

“Whats your name?” 

“I’m not talking.” 

“No? Frisk him, Carney." 

One of the subordinates did the job 
briskly and expertly. Davie watched 
fascinatedly. This was something, 
watching headquarters men in opera- 

Carney announced. “Guy’s name is 
Carruthers." 

“So,” mused VanNess. "That's the 
name of the woman Spindler and — 
what’s his name — Robbins held when 
she ran screaming out of the eleva- 
tor. Bring her in, Carney.” 

Carney opened the door, snapped his 
fingers. A uniformed officer ushered 
in the girl Davie had encountered 
earlier in the case. 

The girl rocked on her heels when 
she saw the man VanNess had been 
quizzing. She gasped, “Jerry! What 
are you doing here!” 

"What is this man to you?” Van- 
Ness wanted to know. 

Mrs. Carruthers hesitated, then 
quavered, “My— my husband.' 

“Uh-huh," grunted VanNess. He 
looked hard at the girl. "Did you 
kiil Gordon?" 

“No, indeed, no. .He was like that 
when— when I got to his room. The 
door was open. I saw him lying 
there, so I went inside. Because I 
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thought he'd merely fainted or some- 
thing I tried to raise his' head.” She 
shuddered, covered her face with her 
hands. 

“What wre you doing here?” asked 
VanNess. 

"Irene, keep your mouth shut,” or- 
dered the girl's husband. 

Irene burst into tears. "Oh, what’s 
the use! We can’t keep this thing 
hidden. Gordon made elaborate notes 
about it all. They'll find them sooner 
or later." 

“Notes about what?” said VanNess. 
“About — about me being an — an em- 
bezzler,” sobbed the girl. “I’m the 
assistant cashier at the Ryburn fac- 
tory. Gordon was my superior. He 
discovered I’d embezzled ten thou- 
sand dollars of the company’s money 
and he threatened me with gaol.” 

For some time she was too upset to 
continue her story. Finally, under the 
prodding of the lieutenant, she went 
on, “I pleaded with him to give me 
more time, swore that if he gave me 
just another month I'd make good all 
I'd taken. He invited me to visit 
with him in his apartment and talk 
the matter over. That’s why I came 
here.” 

Robbins, silent for a longer period 
than he dared to be silent, butted in 
with, “You'd have been safer in gaol 
than with him, lady.” 

“What d'you mean by that crack?” 
asked VanNess. 

"Gordon was thataway with women” 
explained Robbins. "You ask Mr. 
Spindler, you ask Davie. I could tell 
you things that—” 

“Quiet,” barked VanNess. He 

glanced at Sprindler. “Is that the 
kind of guy Gordon was?” 

Spindler nodded. "Absolutely.” 

The lieutenant again turned to the 
girl. "Did you suspect your boss 
was not too choice a character?” 

The girl wrung her hands. “I guess 
so. That’s why I didn’t tell Jerry. 
However, I wouldn’t have come here 


if I hadn’t thought I could handle the 
situation safely." 

‘So," said the lieutenant,” Jerry 
didn’t know, huh? You worked in- 
dependently, huh? Jerry, suppose 
you start talking?” 

Jerry hesitated, licked his thin 
lips, shrugged. "Maybe Irene was 
right. You birds are going to get the 
true facts anyway. That means I’d 
better come clean. Listen, I’m an in- 
ventor. I wanted dough to tide me 
over until I could get an invention 
on the market. This invention was so 
revolutionary I couldn’t borrow in 
regular financial circles because they 
thought I was crazy. We’d have paid 
back the money within the next 
month. But Gordon found out about 
it, and, well—” 

“Well, you decided you’d better 
kill Gordon,” finished VanNess. 

Carruthers nodded coolly. “Sure, 
Just that!” 

Irene gave a scream. “Jerry, no!" 
"Yes.” declared Jerry, "I came here 
to kill him.” 

"Then you confess to the murder?” 
queried VanNess. 

"No!” Jerry shot back. "I came here 
to shoot him, not to slit his throat. 
Someone else did that— before I en- 
tered the room. I'd only arrived here 
a minute or so before this man called 
Davie crept in on me. The last thing 
in the world I expected was to find 
Gordon lying there with his throat 




“I take it,” said VanNess, "that the 
object of the search you made was to 
find those notes your wife referred 
to?” 

Hey. Lieutenant,” Robbins’ tongue 
was wagging again. “Hey, maybe he 
was looking for the nine or ten grand 
Gordon brought home with him. 
Maybe the girl actually found it and 
put it somewheres— down the elevator 
shaft maybe.’” 

Davie started. A gleam came into 
his eyes. He began to edge toward the 
bedroom door, taking advantage of 
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for a worthwhile bribe he would 
return and poison Pyrrhus. 

Fabricius refused the offer and 
returned the servant under heavy 
guard with the details of his 
treachery and a message that he 
would scorn a victory won by 
such dishonourable means. Pyrr- ' 
hus was so impressed by this ex- 
ample of the Roman’s self-reli- 
ance that he freed all his prisoners 
and withdrew his army to Sicily. 
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t'le fact that everyone was preoccu- 
pied with Robhins. 

"Nine or ten grand?" repeated Van- 
Ness. "What are you talking about?" 

Robbins, raveling in the spotlight, 
went on, "Every Friday night since 1 
had this job Gordon came home 
carrying a big leather satchel. Couple 
of Fridays back, as he was stooping 
to put the satchel on the elevator 
floor, I saw the butt of an automatic 
peeking out of an armpit holster. Not 
being bashful about minding other 
folks’ business I asked him what it 
was all about. Guess what, that sat- 
chel was fulla dough. He told me that 
every Friday he brought the payroll 
of a branch factory home with him 
so’s he could make an early break 
and drive out to the sticks with it Sat- 
urday morning. He’d got between 
nine and ten grand there. And look- 
it, tonight’s Friday!” 

The lieutenant stared. “You mean 
he kept big money like that in his 
apartment!" 

Robbins nodded. “Sure, I asked 
wasn’t he taking an awful chance, but 
he said he could drill a dime at fifty 
feet so wasn't worried any.” 

VanNess' frown deepened. “Did 
the Carruthers, did you know of this 
peculiar practice of Gordon's?" 

“Yes, I did.” admitted the girl. 
VanNesss frown deepened. "Did 
the matter ever chance to come up 
while conversing with your husband?" 
“No— no— really I— I—" 

“You’re lying,” snapped VanNess. 

'I can read it in your — ” 

He paused as the door was flung 
open and a briskly professional little 
man breezed into the room and head- 
ed for the corpse. Davie chose this 
moment to slide into the bedroom and 
make his way out of the apartment.. 

“Hey, Lieutenant,’ said Robbins, 
“hey—” 

"Quiet,” said VanNess, “I’m consult- 
ing the medical examiner.” 

“Year, yeah, but listen,” yelled 
Robbins. “Listen — ” 


‘ Gag that talking machine,” direct- 
ed VanNess. 

For five dreary minutes Robbins sat 
and sulked with Carney's big hand 
clappsed to his mouth. Then VanNess 
said, "Now, what is it?” 

“Listen,” said Robbins. “I told Davie 
Logan about Gordon bringing all that 
dough home Fridays. And I betcha 
Davie saw him bring it home tonight, 
because he was running the elevator. 
I was at supper.” 

“So what?” 

“So Davie’s beat it. Lookit, Davie’s 
kind of a buddy of mine, but I gotta 
tellya he near left his skin when I first 
mentioned a new motive for the kill- 
ing. What's more he took the first 
chance he got to take a powder. It 
looks like maybe this quiz programme 
was getting too close to the sixty- 
four dollar question.” 

VanNess looked very thoughtful. 
Then right at that moment, Carney 
gave a yip. "Lieutenant, look what 
I got. Saw it peeking from under 
the couch.” 

He held up a leather satchel that 
had been sliced clear across its front. 

The lieutenant promptly started 
shouting the orders that were calcu- 
lated to haul in the missing Davie. 

Davie, meanwhile, had reached the 
basement via the dumbwaiter, which 
normally was used by the tenants for 
the disposal of trash. The first thing 
he did was to remove several loose 
bricks from a certain section of the 
basement wall. He groped inside the 
back hole thus uncovered and came 
up with — a bottle of whisky. 

He swore a little. He’d hoped-for 
something decidedly more significant 
than that. For a moment he felt com- 
pletely baffffled. Then suddenly his 
spirits soared. The lead he wanted 
was staring him right in the face, was 
right there on the basement wall no 
more than a scant twelve inches above 
his gloating eyes. 

Excitement mounted within him. He 
began to make a speedy but thorough 
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search of the place. He looked 
around and above and below the oil 
tank, he explored the disused coal 
bin, turned out the broom closet, 
opened the loose grille of a ventilating 
shaft. And found what he sought. 

Money! Green stacks of it. Tight- 
packed rolls of it. 

He laid the stuff on a work-bench, 
rubbed his hands gleefully. 

He didn't see the man creep up be- 
hind him with that heavy wrench. 
But he did see the shadow that sprang 
on to the whitewashed wall in front 
of him as the uplifted wrench crossed 
the light rays thrown by an electric 
bulb set in the basement ceiling. 

Instinctively he spun around and, 
with the precision of a trained boxer, 
sidestepped the blow that was to have 
dashed his brains out. The falling 
wrench crashed down onto the bench, 
splintering it from one end to the 

Davie swung to the attack, using a 
bewildering assortment of hooks and 
jabs \yhich his opponent had posi- 
tively no chance to stop. Within a 
half minute James Spindler was lying 
dazed, bruised, and bleeding on the 
cement floor. 

A voice spoke from the shadow 
thrown by the oil tank. "You’re a 
touch man in an argument, Logan, 
but don’t attempt arguing with this 

Davie spun around, his arms raised. 
Speaking through bloody lips, Spind- 
ler croaked, “Arrest that man, Lieu- 
tenant. I caught him trying to re- 
move the payroll money from back of 
that ventilator." 

Davie laughed out loud, "Lieutenant, 
d'you remember how I mentioned 
Spindler checking the fuse boxes and 
how he endorsed what I had to say? 
Well, there are those same fuse boxes 
on the wall over there. If you'll look 
at them you’ll see they’re covered 
with cobwebs. They haven’t been 
opened for weeks!” 

Lieutenant VanNess whistled, “So 


that's why Spindler slid down here. 
He must have suspected you’d disap- 
peared so's to check up on him. Inci- 
dentally, why did you check up on 
him?’’ 

“Well,” said Davie, "I knew neither 
Carruthers nor his wife could have 
done the killing. The- girl I didn’t 
suspect for a second, anymore than 
you did— or so I imagine. The killing 
was done by someone who arrived at 
the apartment before, not after Gor- 
don got home. I knew by the fumb- 
ling way Carruthers handled his flash- 
light when I first saw him that he 
was a stranger to the place. 

“So that let Carruthers out, because 
the killing was planned by someone 
who knew exactly what to do in order 
to lure Gordon to the telephone so 
that he could be smacked down. 

“Candidly I suspected Robbins. I 
thought his bringing up that new 
motive angle was just the kind of 
bluff a born gambler like him might 
try and pull— particularly as he at- 
tsmped throwing fresh suspicion on 
the girl when he mentioned it. Rob- 
bins, see, was heavily in debt. In 
addition he was absent from duty 
while the killing was taking place. So 
I checked up on the place he kept the 
whisky he liked to nip while on duty. 
He thought the place was secret. 

“Well, I saw those fuse boxes— and 
suddenly I knew Spindler was the 
killer. He, too, was heavily in debt, 
so that took care of the motive. He, 
too, knew of Gordon’s bringing that 
dough home Fridays. Everyone 
around here did. 

“Now, here’s how Spindler oper- 
ated. He travelled to and from the 
apartment by the dumbwaiter so’s 
he be unobserved. He probably meant 
to swipe only the dough. But when, 
like you yourself said, the first blow 
was botched, Gordon swung around 
to meet the guy who hit him. That 
meant the guy had to hit him again— 
between the eyes this time. Further- 
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more he had to come from behind the 
portiers to do it. 

“The light coming in from the cor- 
ridor shone on his face so that he 
feared Gordon must surely have re- 
cognized him. Gordon, of course, 
would have left the door open in 
order to grope across the dark room. 
So, to prevent his later being exposed 
as a thief, Spindler grabbed the 
sword and went all the way with it. 
Using that sword was the most in- 
telligent thing he did. By holding it 
at arms’ length he would be reason- 
ably safe from blood spatters. 

“He hid the money in the basement 
because he figured he could pick it up 
later. You see, I saw him leaving 
the basement empty-handed at the 
time when, by my reckoning, he was 
returning from the killing." 

“There’s one thing I don’t under- 
stand,” said VanNess. “Why did 
Spindler have to mention that busi- 
ness of the fuse boxes?” What sense 
did that make? To me it just doesn't 
seem to add up. 

"Spindler," explained Davie, “is a 
bundle of nervous impatience. He’d 


have gone nuts waiting for the body 
to be found. He must have spent 
nights— worrying and thinking about 
it— wondering who would discover it — 
and when? a( last, he must have been 
half crazy. He must have decided 
that he couldn’t stand it— that the 
body had to be found . . . and found 
straightaway. He wanted me to go up 
there to service Gordon’s lights, so 
that I’d find the body and the police 
investigation would be over with just 
that much sooner.” 

Lieutenant VanNess eyed Davie ap- 
preciatively, said, “Logan, I’m going 
to convince the police doctor that 
you’ve grown half an inch and gained 
five pounds since you took that physi- 
cal. As a matter of fact, I think you 
have myself. Must be the way you’re 
standing ... or maybe it’s just how 
you look in the light. But that’s how 
it seems to me . . . and that’s what 
I’m going to tell the doctor ... so be 
ready . . . you may pass.” 

Davie’s eyes glowed. “Will he lis- 
ten to reason? Do you think he’ll lis- 
ten to reason?” 

VanNess laughed. “He’s a very un- 
reasonable man if he doesn’t.” 
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COVER GIRL . . . 

This is Sally Forrest, and if you 
can imagine her as a protege, you 
know the job Ida Lupino has for her- 
self. For Ida, who quickly beat a 
path to the top in Hollywood, has 
taken strawberry-blonde Sally under 
her wing . . . and she hasn’t done 
that because Sally is a no-hoper. 
We'll probably see more of Sally . . . 
we'd like to! 


STORYTELLER . . . 

On page 40 "The Ash of a Good 
Cigar” appears — one of the first pub- 
lished stories of a man whose story 
telling has been enjoyed by many 
people for a long time. Mark Holland 
has been a radio story teller in 
Queensland, writing and doing the 
presentation of his stories on the air. 
He is a versatile, talented and popu- 
lar storyteller, and this is remark- 
able because Mr. Holland is Dutch 
by birth, tells his stories in the lan- 
guage of his adoption! 


EVIDENCE . . . 

William J. Mackey’s article (page 
60) may give a blow to your ego if 
you stop to wonder where you were 
on the night of the umpteenth. But 
don’t try to test your friends to see 
what sort of witnesses they’d make. 
Mackay did— “and when I left they 
were still arguing each other blue in 
the face!” he said, “and nobody to call 
for order.” 


NEVJbtl 1'IiAK . . . 

When Lord Rushcliffe died in Eng- 
land last year he left directions for 
his heart to be. pierced to guard 
against his being buried alive. Doc- 
tors commented that many people took 
similar precautions, usual method of 
making sure is to sever a main artery, 
which will not bleed if body is de- 
finitely dead. Turn now to page 66. 

DON’T TELL . . . 

Curiously enough the people who 
don’t tell come in two groups — gen- 
tlemen, and those at the opposite end 
of the social scale, crooks. Occasion- 
ally one get evidence of the third 
group, which may be a mixture of 
the other two — the underground work- 
ers of the political world. When 
Leon Trotsky was murdered with an 

the act (page 56 this issue) but he 
never told who he really was, who 
paid him, or at whose instigation he 
murdered the ex-leader of the Rus- 
sian revolution. 

BATH . . . 

“In Paris Baths Are Public” (page 
32 this issue) isn’t quite as bad as it 
sounds, but Betty Nesbit says it’s 
bad enough. Betty is a nice girl; 
a Sydney journalist who went to Lon- 
don to try her luck, and it held. From 
a well-paid job in Fleet Street she 
went to Paris as a correspondent, and 
there she is, finding out about things 
like bathing, and writing very enter- 
tainingly about them. 
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